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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


T xovcs they will be somewhat late 
in reaching you, the Editor nevertheless 
wants, once again, to send you readers of 
THE Qui best wishes for a happy and 
victorious New Year; to thank you for 
your interest, support and cooperation 
and for your kind words of encourage- 
ment. 

Just what 1943 will bring to THe QuILL 
we have no way of knowing—what with 
rationing and other war measures of va- 
rious kinds affecting the publication of 
the magazine in one way or another. 

But we assure you that we'll be in 
there pitching as long as possible—and 
we're hoping to have you with us, no 
matter where the tide of battle may carry 
you. 

You might note, by the way, that this, 
the initial issue of the New Year, is larger 
by four pages than past issues. That’s 
due to the advertising volume contained. 
We'd like to tell you the increased size 
would continue—but it can’t be done with 
any degree of certainty! 

. 


We believe you will find the lead-off 
article in this month’s issue one you won't 
forget. 

lst Lieut. Eugene Phillips, 1939 gradu- 
ate of the University of Georgia, where 
he was president of the Sigma Delta Chi 
chapter there; a founder of and editor of 
the Georgia Arch, prize-winning literary- 
humor monthly, and associate editor for 
two years of the Red and Black, univer- 
sity weekly, gives you a firsthand ac- 
count of the thoughts of a_ reporter- 
turned-Army-officer who knows that his 
baptism of fire is but a few hours away. 


Journa.istIc jobs were scarce when 
Gene was graduated from Georgia—de- 
spite the fact he had gained practical ex 
perience as a staff member of or as cor- 
respondent for the Atlanta Journal, Geor 
gian and Constitution, the Athens Banner 
Herald; as an editorial employe of several 
Georgia weeklies, and in public relations 
work and free lancing. 

What jobs there were offered little re- 
muneration, so Gene set out on a cross- 
country tour of America by thumb. He 
“made” 32 states in 30 days—would have 
made more had he not stopped off here 
and there for grub-stakes. He toiled in 
the harvest fields, worked in a cat and 
dog hospital; then landed a job in the 
shipping department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview, Wash. 

Laid off after a month’s work, he was 
about to leave Longview when he decided 
to check up on the Log, former house 
organ published by the company. After 
reading through the back files, he pre- 


[Concluded on page 20] 

















Soldier - Scribe Pens ‘Advance’ Story 


‘Somewhere at Sea, 
Bound for Battle! 


By LIEUT. EUGENE PHILLIPS 


Au my life I’ve wondered what 
thoughts a man might have just before 
going into battle. 

In the morning, two hours before the 
dawn, I shall know. 

There is something hazy and hurried 
and indistinct about “great moments,” an 
unreal quality that renders details some- 
how indistinguishable later. 

Such a “moment” you experience as 
you stand there at the rail of the trans 
port with a lump in your throat and 
watch your native land fade into the 
mist. 


Tus is no pleasure cruise! You are 
off on a great offensive. This is the Sec- 
ond Front! 

It might be a “one-way” trip. 

A lot depends on Fate. 

There is a certain sameness about the 
helmeted faces that crowd the rail for a 
last fleeting glimpse of home. They are 
soldiers and their uniform seems to make 
them all alike. 

These are American soldiers and theirs 
is a mighty mission. 

The Commanding General has said so. 

“The eyes of the world are watching 
us; the heart of America beats for us; 
God is with us. On our victory depends 


the freedom or slavery of the human race. 
We shall surely win!” 


His words were inspiring. 

“When the great day of battle comes, 
remember your training; remember above 
all that speed and vigor of attack are the 
sure roads to success, and you must suc- 
ceed—for to retreat is as cowardly as it 
is fatal. Indeed, once landed, retreat is 
impossible. Americans do not surrender!” 

Men in this same uniform wrote that 
line into history at Bataan and on Cor 
regidor; in New Guinea and the Solo- 
mons; and at Guadalcanal. 

Americans do not quit. 

“During the first few days and nights 
after you get ashore, you must work un 
ceasingly, regardless of sleep, regardless 
of food. A pint of sweat will save a gal 
lon of blood!” 

The general has spoken. 

You know by the grim line of their 
chins that his troops have heard. 


S.Low.y the mainland fades and the 

gentle roll of the ship tells you that you’re 

on the open sea. By noon only an indis 

tinct line on the horizon remains of the 

land you have known and loved as home. 
Byron comes to mind. 





had written. 





T3 

S omEwHERE AT SEA.” behind the tightly closed portholes 
of a darkened ship sailing with the largest combat-loaded con- 
voy ever to sail from any port in any war in the world’s history, 
a youthful U. S. Army officer sat thoughtfully before a type- 
writer. At intervals his slender fingers beat a steady tattoo on 
the keyboard—then halted as he paused to reflect on what he 


Weeks later the article he wrote that night reached The Quill. 
It was and remains one of the best pre-battle accounts the Edi- 
tor has read. Many splendid stories have been written con- 
cerning the operations of the AEF in Africa and the opening of 
the Second Front. None will bring the eve of battle—the tense 
calm that precedes the storm of conflict—nearer than this. 

Lieut. Eugene Phillips, the author, is no stranger to readers of 
The Quill or to those who have attended national conventions 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity. A grad- 
uate of the University of Georgia in 1939, where he had made a 
brilliant campus record, he subsequently became editor of the 
Log of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash. Then, a re- 
serve officer, he volunteered for active duty when Uncle Sam 
began preparing for the fateful day war must come. 
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of Second Front 





Ist Lieut. Eugene Phillips 


“Adieu, adieu, my 
o’er the waters blue!” 

Yet there 
spaired of 
again. 

Not these confident, helmeted men in 
olive drab! They will win the victory in 
battle, for there are 
men in the world. 
the peace. 

They are all coming back. They all 
think so. 

A soldier never considers that he might 
be killed. Always, he thinks, it will be a 
comrade by his side who will fall 

They are coming back, all of them 

You can detect that belief in their let 
ters, which you must censor. 

“Tl be back in six months, honey!”’ is 
the optimistic promise they make to the 
girl back home. 

You know it when you overhear thei: 
bantering. 

“T have a date with a girl in San Fran 
cisco for Christmas, 1944!” 


native shore fades 


is a difference. Byron de 


ever seeing his homeland 


no better fighting 


And they will win 


A MAN must hope, even though he 
knows in his heart that his chances of 
getting back home are less in this war 
than when his dad went across 25 years 


ago. 
Our casualties will be greater. But 
then, our stakes are greater, too. 


These men whose faces are shadowy 
and indistinct beneath their helmets know 
that. When you look at them you sense 
their determination that this time they'll 
do the job so well it won't be necessary 
for their sons to make this excursion of 
war a generation hence. 

They will win the peace. 

There is no flag waving, no hysteria 
here. These men are Deadly 
serious. 

Strong, silent men, they sit and sharpen 
bayonets, whet trench knife blades to a 
razor-like edge. 


serious. 








Fondly, almost reverently, they clean 
and oil their weapons, better weapons— 
and more of them—than their dads had 
in 1917. They’ve had more training, too. 

The sea is calm and you hardly discern 
her progress unless you gaze out at the 
other ships on either side and behind. 

“Darken ship!” 

The command rings out just as the sun 
is sinking behind you. By dark not a 
light is visible. The ship’s whistle has an 
eery sound in the misty night. Gun crews 
and lookouts alert, the powerful ship 
plows steadily ahead, leading the mighty 
convoy. 


Sunuicut streams into your cramped 
quarters from opened portholes and you 
realize that another day at sea has 
dawned. The tangy salt air gives a hearty 
appetite for a breakfast of ham and eggs. 
Food like this is not to be had in the 
field. 

A soldier looks about on deck and sees 
only water visible for miles around. 

“I don’t think we moved all night!” he 
shouts. 

“This reminds me of Kansas!” pipes 
another. 

The ocean is a majestic thing. 

As far as eye can reach her expanse 
is unbroken, except for the transports and 
supporting vessels of the convoy. 

"Tis a magnificent and impressive scene. 
Your chest swells with pride. 

“The largest combat-loaded convoy ever 
to sail from any port in any war in the 
world’s history!” A powerful force with 
a glorious mission! 


Ar best, ship life is monotonous, but 
on this trip there is much to be done. 
There are no idle moments. 

Twenty-four hours out orders are 
opened and troops are told their destina- 
tion and mission, and how they will ac- 
complish it. “D-Day” is announced and 
a thrill races through your veins! 

Endless command conferences; _lec- 
tures to troops on the language, litera- 
ture, religion, and customs of the enemy; 
instruction in weapons and tactics; codes 
and communications; countless minute 
details and plans are elaborated before 
an eager audience. 

Early and late, commanders pore over 
maps and charts, studying battle order, 
discussing plan. No item is overlooked 
to insure victory. 

Rapidly, but carefully, plans for the 
great offensive were drawn. Quickly and 
smoothly they must be executed. There 
are alternate plans should events neces- 
sitate a change. 

Troops exercise on deck, read, relax in 
the sun. Boxing and wrestling come in 
the afternoon. Movies are shown at night. 
Food is plentiful. Morale is high. 

Now and then they must do their 
laundry. Fresh water is scarce, but a 
salt water shower proves invigorating. 
(Don’t use ordinary soap!) 


Au guns on deck are limbered up oc- 
casionally in practice firing. Easy fingers 
caress triggers and automatic weapons 





LSU SDX Buy Bonds 





—Photo by J. C. Sudduth 


Paul Walker, left, secretary-treasurer, and 
Melvin Jones, president, of the Louisiana 
State University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, are shown 
proudly holding the $300 worth of U. S. War 
Savings Bonds purchased by the chapter. 
The chapter was one of the first organiza- 
tions on the LSU campus to buy bonds. 





fire a symphony of destruction. These 
soldiers know their arms, and they are 
confident in their use. Even in the dark- 
ness they can repair them. 

One morning a number of anti-aircraft 
machine guns opened up topside. 

“Sounds just like the German machine 
guns 25 years ago,” spoke an old Colonel, 
veteran of World War I. 

“Listen to that music!” chirped a pri- 
vate, “I only hope I hear him on the flank 
when we rush that bridge!” 

Deck scenes are vivid. These men in 
khaki make them stirring ones. 

You hear the ship’s gun crew, eagerly 
keeping the muzzle trained (just for 
practice) on a friendly naval observation 
plane, lustily singing “I Want a Girl, Just 
Like the Girl That Married Dear Old 
Dad.” 


Hicu above sounds the strong, clear 
tenor of the lookout, scanning the skies 
with his glasses, in the mellow strains of 
“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” 

Below on deck an ashen-faced soldier 
enjoying the trip none too well complains 
of a “floating stomach.” 

Somewhere on the ship you can hear a 
mouth organ pealing forth the stirring 
“Marine Corps Hymn.” From a cabin on 
“A” Deck comes the wailing notes of a 
“sweet potato,” rendering “Deep in the 
Heart of Texas.” 

Late one shrouded night on the upper 
deck, a young Lieutenant, his tall figure 
a faint silhouette against the rail, whis- 





tled softly the haunting strains of “Ama- 
polo” as he gazed across the lapping 
waves toward home. 


Tue things men think about as they go 
off to war... 

Strangely, soldiers never think of them- 
selves as they are about to go into battle. 
Nor are they afraid—of death. They only 
fear that they will be afraid. At the last, 
when men go “over the top,” they are 
not afraid. 

About to enter combat, soldiers make 
light of it, laugh, banter, and wisecrack. 

“We'll soon have some good dirt under 
us—or over us!” joked a Sergeant to his 
men, weary of the sea. 

The sixth day out a “sub scare” dis- 
turbed the routine as an unidentified sub- 
marine was “contacted.” Accompanying 
destroyers dropped “ash cans”—as depth 
charges are termed by the Navy—and 
tell-tale oil splotches appeared on the 
surface. We heard they got several, but 
rumors travel fast aboard ship. 

“If a torpedo hits us I won’t have to 
worry about it,’ laughed a Corporal 
seated on a case of high explosive gre- 
nades, calmly enjoying a card game. 


American soldiers are like that. 

It is the reckless quality our elders so 
often deplore in youth. 

They are reckless, but they are serious. 
You sense it as “D-Day” nears and your 
ship draws ever closer to the shore that 
must be taken at all costs. 

They are attentive as you give your 
final orders, carefully reviewing the part 
each man will play. 

Tomorrow is “D-Day!” 

You sense your deep responsibility. 

You are to lead these men into battle! 

“Can I do it?” you ask. 

A man will do what he must. 

At this last moment a man ceases to 
be human. He becomes a machine with 
certain mechanical functions. He is a 
small cog in the vast machine of war. 

“A pint of sweat will save a gallon of 
blood.” 


H-Hour comes in the morning! 


Tue Chaplain chants a final mass and 
reads a last passage (Psalms 140:7; 144: 
1-2): “O God, the Lord, the strength of 
my salvation, thou has covered my head 
in the day of battle. . . . Blessed be the 
Lord my strength which teacheth my 
hands to war, and my fingers to fight; 
My Goodness and my fortress, my high 
tower and my deliverer, my shield and 
he in whom I trust.” 

“When the great day of battle comes, 
remember that speed and vigor of at- 
tack are the sure roads to success!” 

You recall the General’s words. 

“Americans do not surrender!” 

His message somehow inspires you. 

“The eyes of the world are watching 
us; the heart of America beats for us; 
God is with us. On our victory depends 
the freedom or slavery of the human 
race. We shall surely win!” 

Before another sun has set America 
will know! 
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Bitter Verbal Battles 
Between Editors During 
Civil War Are Recalled 





By QUINTUS C. WILSON 


“‘D 
EFEATISM!” “DELAY!” “PACI- 
FISM!” These are words being bandied 


about as the nation’s nerves grow raw 
due to tenseness and confusion after 13 
months of war. They are the branding 
irons kept hot by the New York news- 
paper PM in its use of opposition edi- 
torial comment to damn the foe with his 
own words. 

By strange coincidence they resemble 
similar epithets—‘treason,” “vacillation,” 
“radicalism”—hurled by angry factions 
in the opening months of the Civil War. 

PM’s irons are new for World War II 
but its branding methods bear strange 
resemblance to pet journalistic methods 
of Horace Greeley and James Gordon 
Bennett. 


GREELEY and Bennett could well be 
surprised at the largeness of the type, the 
“waste” of reading space on page one, 
the photographic reproductions and the 
use of color, but especially could they 
exclaim over PM’s crusading. 

PM is constantly watching the Patter- 


son-McCormick and other newspapers 
for editorial and reportorial paragraphs 
which PM construes as smearing govern 
mental agencies, defeatism, pacifism, or 
betraying governmental war secrets. PM 
then underscores these paragraphs, photo 
graphs them with the masthead of the 
New York Daily News, Chicago Tribune, 
or Washington Times-Herald and waves 
them before its readers for condemna- 
tion. PM has found this method of cru 
sading effective in circulation building. 

If PM’s editors think the practice is new 
they are mistaken, however. Just as to- 
day people hail and support the papers 
which fight for the government and con 
demn the enemies of the United States, 
so did the loyal Northerners during the 
Civil War. Greeley and Bennett, and to 
a lesser extent other New York editors, 
discovered this early in the Civil War 
and used it as a weapon against each 
other. 

Where PM shouts: ‘“Defeatism!”’ 
“Smearing the Government!” “Puny 
Prophets!” or “Isolationism!”, Bennett’s 














History, it appears, repeats itself in regard to newspapers 
as well as in other phases of endeavor. That is the theme of this 
article by Quintus C. Wilson, news editor of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press and teaching assistant in the University of Minne- 
sota’s School of Journalism. 

Mr. Wilson finds an historic parallel between PM's style of 
crusading against certain newspapers of today and the methods 
used by Greeley and Bennett during Civil War times. Then, as 
now, wartime projected heated controversies and different points 
of view and brought on journalistic battles. 

Mr. Wilson, born in Fayette, Iowa, was graduated from the 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, High School. He enrolled in Iowa State 
College where he took his major work in agricultural journalism 
and became a member of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. Leaving Iowa State before graduation, he be- 
came city editor of the Mankato (Minn.) Free Press. He was then 
successively farm and state editor of the Cedar Rapids Repub- 
lican; copy reader for the Des Moines Register and later the 
Minneapolis Star. He joined the Pioneer Press staff in 1928. He 
finished his college work at the University of Minnesota in 1936 
and became a teaching assistant in 1941. 
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Quintus C. Wilson 


Who finds an historic parallel between 
PM's attacks on newspapers of today 
and Civil War controversies. 


Herald cried: “Treason!” “Vacillation!” 
and “Tight Rope Walking!” against Gree 
ley’s New York Tribune and Henry Ray 
mond’s New York Times. 


GreEELEY appears to have been the 
first to use the opposition’s editorial com 
pent but his Tribune used the idea more 
as a delicate stilletto as compared to Ben 
nett’s bludgeon. Greeley let the extracted 
paragraphs speak for themselves 

Bennett—what would he have done if 
he had modern engraving and red ink” 
in his reply to Greeley placed editorial 
ized headings over the excerpts. He had 
to rely on type that was much smallei 
than is used by most newspapers today 
But who can say that it was not just as 
effective? Readers in 1861 were not used 
to big headlines and pictures that tell 
the story. They depended on the printed 
word alone and they followed it closely 

Greeley had used the opposition’s words 
before to damn them in the eyes of the 
reading public, but an editorial column 
which appeared in column one, page 5, 
of the May 7, 1861, issue, brought forth 
strong retaliation in the Herald of May 
24, 1861. The precede on the Tribune ar 
ticle is typical of Greeley. It read: 


We do not often deem it expedient 
to take any notice of the vagaries of 
the New York Herald. We presume 
that the “100,000 readers” who daily 
seek for knowledge and instruction 
in its columns are, if not competent 
to detect for themselves its countless 
aberrations, not likely to be reached 
by any exposition that we may make 
of them. 

Now and then, however, the evolu 
tions of the Herald are so irresistibly 
comic that we cannot refrain from 
exhibiting them for the benefit of the 


[Continued on page 16] 











Margaret Ellington 


Her associates on the Baltimore Evening Sun have dubbed her: “Duke.” 


T x old saying, “It’s an ill wind .. .” 
really applies to us feminine would-be 
reporters. After all, the war has given 
us a chance to show the newspapermen 
with their smug _ superiority toward 
women in the city room just what we can 
do 

For example, here I am, free, white, 
female and just out of college, and I’m on 
the staff of the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
one of the largest and finest newspapers 
in the country. Not bad for a novice, if I 
do say so myself. And much to the cha 
grin of the Sun veterans I could answer 
all queries of “Whom did you know?” 
with a firm, “Not a single person.” 

Although I don’t set myself up to ad- 
vise all up-and-coming gals who aspire 
to a big city daily, I could tell them what 
I discovered and what they might expect 
in the same situation. That is, if you let 
girls read Quit, Mr. Editor. 


Anyway, to start as all good stories 
do, once upon a time (slightly over four 
months ago) I wrote an application letter 
to the Sun’s executive editor, along with 
a dozen or so other job queries, and re- 
ceived the usual brush-off answer. 

He did suggest that since I lived near 
Baltimore and might be coming to the 
city, he would talk to me when I hap- 
pened to be in town. Of course, I imme- 
diately “happened” to be in town and 
hied myself over to the Sun office. 

“Tell me about yourself” was the edi- 
tor’s first stumper and it really was a $64 


question. He might just as well have 
asked me to tell him about Jane Jones or 
Sally Smith. I simply couldn’t think of 
anything to say. 

That, together with the fact that my 
hands seemed to be completely detached 
from my body and I couldn’t find a place 
to put them, almost made me get up and 
walk out. But I stuck to my guns and 
managed to tell him everything that my 
memory could summon up on short no- 
tice. 

Finally, he mentioned something about 
“letting me know” and out I went, con- 
vinced that the Sunpapers and I were 
destined never to get together. 


Wuen two days later he called me and 
asked without preliminary chat, “Do you 
still want to work for the Sun?” I made 
a wild grab for a chair and almost dropped 
the phone. But I managed to get out an 
enthusiastic, though feeble “yes.” 

A week later I walked into the long 
room filled with assured men typing eas- 
ily and knowingly, and my slight confi- 
dence oozed away to nothing. I sat down 
and there I stayed for several hours. All 
at once, a man came over and handed me 
some sheets of paper. 

“Dig some shorts out of these,” he said, 
and walked away. 

I didn’t know the style sheet or how 
long was a short in Sun language, but I 
dug back into my memory and brought 
out bits of my journalism training at the 
University of Alabama and went to work. 





Wherein a Feminine 


Much to my surprise the articles turned 
out all right, but I still didn’t know just 
exactly what I was doing. 

That went on for about a week—alter- 
nating writing shorts and just sitting. 
Then I got an assignment for a fairly im- 
portant interview on the subject of qui 
nine and government restrictions on the 
drug. I wrote and wrote (volumes, I 
thought) using long, unintelligible words 
of which I knew only vaguely the mean- 
ing. The first word of praise or encour- 
agement I received was on that story 
when the city editor said to me in a sur- 
prised tone, “I like your style; there’s no 
guff in your writing.” 


THEN the day arrived when a story 
broke for me that had to meet a deadline 
not many minutes away. 

The words “give it to me fast” practi 
cally paralyzed my mind, but I started 
off. Frequent shouts of “more” drifted in 
my direction and after alternating pe- 
riods of frenzied typing and total blank- 
ness I came through, none the worse for 
my attack of nerves. 

A few days later I was assigned to po 
lice court work, although they don’t have 
women on that job permanently. I was 
informed that I was to learn the proce 
dure in case I had to take the beat in a 
pinch. Anyway, it was fun, and I enjoyed 
the amazed looks combined with straight 
ening of ties and tipping of hats that I en 
countered in the various district courts. 

Unfortunately, or maybe fortunately, 
very little news broke those days in the 
courts and I was limited to the routine 
cases. Perhaps it was just as well, as they 
might have regretted sending a female 
cub had something important happened 
along. 


THRouGHOUT the city room at first I 
was completely ignored. In fact, I didn’t 
even think that anyone but the city edi- 
tor was aware of my presence. Later, I 
was to find that far from true, for I was 
being given a very thorough once-over. 

I heard remarks about “that blond men- 
ace” drifting along the smoke spirals, but 
recognition was sweet even if it wasn’t 
too complimentary. But in most cases 
formality was the order of the day and 
it was “Miss Ellington” this and that. 
Then one of the editors came back from 
vacation and bestowed upon me the nick- 
name which has followed me ever since 
—“Duke.” 

Since I was the first girl reporter hired 
in many years and was the only one on 
the staff for about a month, I was defi- 
nitely on probation those first weeks. 
What decided them, of course Ill never 
know, but obviously I was accepted. 

Starting my journalism experience 
wasn’t as terrifying as I thought it would 
be. I found that my schooling had pre 
pared me well and that catching on to the 
individualities of the Sun was merely a 
matter of watching and waiting. Being a 
rank amateur was low enough, but being 
a girl made the feminine-hating city desk 
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By MARGARET ELLINGTON 


expect much less of me than any male, 
good or bad. It was up to me to prove to 
them that being born a girl didn’t ex- 
clude me entirely from a share of brains. 
Whether I have shown them or not, of 
course, I don’t really know, but I think 
and hope they are partially convinced, 
anyway. 

I was surprised to find the procedure 
fairly familiar and that it wasn’t the con- 
fusing and chaotic scramble I had half- 
way expected. The office is calm, serene, 
not too noisy, and everything runs along 
according to schedule. Of course, there 
are times when the copy desk and the 
city editor are tearing their hair over a 
story that broke just at the wrong time. 
But those cases are to be expected and 
they are prepared for. 


Now, just in case anyone is interested, 
for some of that seldom-asked-for and 
never-heeded wisdom—advice. For gals, 
primarily, Mr. Editor, but the men can 
read it if they wish. 

The first and most important thing I 
have learned during my stay on the Eve- 
ning Sun is: DON’T ASK QUESTIONS! 

The powers-that-be on a big city daily 


‘Boys 
Room! 


are too busy and too concerned with 
other matters to stop and explain an as 
signment to a cub. If it’s something that’s 
terrifically important, glance around to 
find someone who isn’t busy and broach 
the matter to him. Or, better, follow the 
trial-and-error method. 

If you’re right—and you'll be surprised 
how often your own judgment is correct 
—the better for you in the eyes of the 
editor. 

If you’re wrong, well, every cub has 
to be initiated by pulling some boners 
and anyway, you'll never forget a lesson 
learned the hard way. Just chalk that 
one up to experience and do better the 
next time. 

Secondly, DON’T TRY TO CAPITAL 
IZE ON BEING A GIRL! 

Be friendly, but not cute or coy. Let 
them make the first gesture of fellowship 
and keep just a little behind in the mat- 
ter of good-natured razzing. And, if your 
experience proves anything like mine, 
there'll be plenty of it. For a long time 
no male, from copy boy to editor, could 
stop and chat with me without hoots com- 
ing from all corners of the room. And, 
girls, take it with a grin. Pretty soon 





More and more feminine faces (and some doggoned attrac- 
tive ones, too!) are making their appearances in the city rooms 
of the nation. No longer can the remaining male staffers always 
say what they think about complaining subscribers on the other 
end of the line or to perennial publicity hounds. Yes, sir—and 
the lads have spruced up a bit too—or had you noticed? 

Last month, John T. Buck told Quill readers of the City News 
Bureau's use of girl reporters in Chicago. This month we bring 
you the personal account of one of the skirted scribes who have 
moved into the city rooms to take up the slack left by masculine 
staffers now in the armed forces or other branches of Govern- 


ment service. 


Margaret (Duke) Ellington is an outstanding example of the 
Journalistic Jills who have made good in the emergency. The 
daughter of an officer of the U. S. Navy, she was graduated 
from the University of Alabama in 1942: was president of her 
chapter of Alpha Chi Omega: active in campus journalism and 
a leader in student affairs. She doesn’t say so in this article— 
but we have it from her editors that she has more than made 
good. As to more personal details, she is 5 feet 8 inches tall; is 
slender; blond with blue eyes, and likes sailing, swimming, all 
water sports and watching football games. Sorry, no ‘phone 


number! 
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Scribe Reports What Happens When Through Whims of War 


Girl Meets 
of the City 


they'll begin to accept you as just one of 
the boys. 

Thirdly, DON’T DRESS IN FRILL 
AND LACE. The men don’t like to be 


too forcibly reminded of your femininity 


Tuars about as many never-nevers as 
I can think of. The thousand and one 
little things that come up will have to be 
decided by the individual. And, at the 
risk of being trite, I'll say, it’s the little 
things that count, and count heavily 

I don’t say that my case is typical of 
the jobs that women are finding on news 
papers today, because I don’t think it is 
In fact, it’s no less than a miracle as far 
as I’m concerned, and it took me many 
days to get over the fear that somehow, 
someway, it was all a mistake and I 
wasn’t the girl they meant to hire. 

I had to pinch myself, hard, to make 
me realize that I, without experience and 
with no great talent, had landed a job 
such as this. But, at any rate, it all goes 
to show how the winds of war are blow 
ing and it looks as if we gals are elected 
to fill the man-sized brogans of those who 
have gone to serve in fields that women 
can never enter. 

And if you don’t believe me, take a 
look at what’s happened to my fellow 
journalism classmates at Alabama. The 
class was composed of eight boys and 
eight girls, plus one girl graduate stu 
dent. Of the male graduates, 100 per cent 
are in the service or about to be. Of the 
girls: Three, including me, went to daily 
papers; two joined the editorial staff of 
a magazine; one is doing publicity for an 
Alabama state government agency; one 
is married, but may turn to journalism 
should her Army husband be sent where 
she cannot follow. Another is taking a 
business course before tackling the stal 
wart ranks of career women. The grad 
uate student stepped immediately into a 
writer-producer job with the South's 
largest radio studio. 


So there you are. The evidence tells 
its own story. 

As a probable shadow of future events. 
then, maybe the experiences of a college 
girl suddenly transplanted to the cold and 
cruel of a none-too-hospitable metropol 
itan daily will be of interest to the fem 
inine coming-uppers. 

And we girls are not only going to show 
the men what we can do in an emer 
gency; we're going to prove that women 
on the city desk are not an unnecessary 
evil but a necessary good. 

We'll get in there and fight behind our 
typewriters, fight hard—and hope that 
those who traditionally have scorned the 
“woman’s angle” will stand up and ap 
plaud for more! 


Don THOMPSON, producer and collabora 
tor in the writing of “Hawthorne House,” 
Station KPO, San Francisco, and Miss 
Grace Cooper, free lance actress and 
KPO receptionist, were married Aug. 25 











Many Hours of Research, Many Miles of Travel, Precede 


Birth of a Book— 


Henry Ladd Smith 


Who produced a “super feature story” 
on America’s airways. 


Henry LADD SMITH always has en- 
joyed feature writing. As a reporter, col- 
umnist, desk man, photographer and 
teacher of journalism he has ground out 
reams of feature material for various 
newspapers and magazines. 

Just a year ago this month, what he 
calls his “super feature story” appeared. 
That story was the book “Airways,” a 
history of American commercial aviation 

an example of the application of the 
technique of reporting to the writing of 
contemporary history. 

This is the story of the way in which 
that book came into being, told here for 
in the benefit of others who may have 
book-writing aspirations—and few news- 
papermen haven't! 


Ir was back in 1926 that Mr. Smith, then 
a sophomore at Yale, went to Long Island 
to take the examinations for entry into 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. A pair of 
not-too-good eyes grounded the would-be 
pilot, however, and he went back to school 
and the far less exciting routine of 
studies. 

But student Smith was still air-minded. 
He read all of the aviation magazines that 
he couid lay his hands on and visited 
nearby airports whenever he could find 
time. And during the five summers that 
he worked his way on cattle or banana 
boats to Europe and Central America he 
still found time to think and read about 
airplanes. 


W uen Henry Ladd Smith, Ph.B., left 
Yale in 1929, he went into newspaper 
work. On the Canton (O.) Repository, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Ta- 
coma Ledger he did his share of report- 
ing and columning, among other things, 
but all of the time he wanted to write 





By J. H. SCUDDER 


something bigger. Therefore, on evenings 
and days off he gathered material and 
wrote feature articles—on every subject 
imaginable, aviation included. 

Finally, he left his newspaper work 
and went to Madison to get his M.A. and 
teach future newsmen, as a graduate as- 
sistant in journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin. After completing the work 
for his M.A. he decided to stay on and 
work for a Ph.D. in history. It was then 
that his two big interests, feature writing 
and aviation, combined to give him an 
idea. He would write a “super feature 
story” on the history of American avia- 
tion as his doctor’s dissertation. 

Slowly at first, Henry Smith began 
gathering material on aviation. He read 
magazines and books on the subject and 
even gathered together a few pictures. In 
September of 1938 he went to Lawrence, 
Kan., to accept an assistant professorship 
in journalism at Kansas University. 
There in January, 1939, he married 
Gretchen Keene who was assistant to 
Lewis Gannett, book reviewer of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

When Gretchen discovered the rough 
sketch of the doctor’s dissertation on the 
history of airways, she was immediately 
“sold” on the idea and convinced her 
husband that he should spend the next 
summer studying aviation literature in 
the Library of Congress. 


So the Smiths went to Washington. On 
the way to the Capital they stopped to 
see veteran airmen of the “birdman” era, 
including Orville Wright of Dayton, Ohio, 
who gave them a wealth of information 
on the early days of American aviation. 
Once in Washington, they really went to 
work. They studied diligently all sum- 
mer, stopping only to interview aviation 
personalities whenever they visited the 
Capital. 

Back at Kansas University in the fall, 
Gretchen induced her husband to write a 
10,000 word sketch of his book and enter 
it in the competition for the Alfred 
Knopf Fellowship Award. Then he re- 
turned to his teaching and research and 
forgot about having entered the compe- 
tition. 

On the afternoon of March 15, 1940, 
Smith, tired after a hard day of teaching, 
walked into the apartment house where 
he and his wife were staying, stopped to 
pick up his mail and started upstairs. On 
the way up he opened one of his letters 
and out fell a check for $100. An accom- 
panying letter explained that he had won 
the Alfred Knopf Award with his history 
of airways and that he would receive 
checks totaling $1,200 during the follow- 
ing year. He could hardly believe what 
he read. 

It was an enthusiastic Henry Smith 


{Concluded on page 18} 





J. H. Scudder 





es time to iime, The Quill pre- 
sents articles having to do with the 
writing of fiction, fact articles and 
books. This is because of the many 
newspapermen and women who 
have written, are writing or are con- 
templating endeavors in this field. 


This article relates the way in 
which Henry Ladd Smith came to 
write “Airways,” a story of Amer- 
ican commercial aviation. 


The author, J. H. Scudder, was grad- 
uated from the University of Minne- 
sota in June, 1942, B.A. cum laude. 
While in school he gained practical 
experience on the Northeast (Min- 
neapolis) Shopper: the Columbia 
Heights Pioneer, Record and Re- 
minder, and on the Anoka County 
Daily Pioneer. Following graduca- 
tion, he became reporter, military 
and civilian defense editor for the 
Cairo (Ill.) Evening Citizen. 
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Ensign J. Ben Lieberman 


Editor, The Scuttlebutt, student newspaper 
of the Naval Training School at Harvard. 


To Navy men, “scuttlebutt” means 
either rumor or the drinking fountain— 
the connection between the two being ob- 
vious. So when the Naval Training 
School at Harvard was organized on July 
1 and the newness of the whole program 
turned Harvard Yard into a rumor fac- 
tory of 750 skilled rumor-forgers, The 
Scuttlebutt became the logical name for 
the newspaper that rose up from the 
ranks in an effort to get straight informa- 
tion. 

Publishing The Scuttlebutt is an ad 
venture quite unlike the job of putting 
out the usual post paper, as reported in 
previous QUILL issues. 

Most papers have public relations men 
regularly assigned to do the work in the 
line of duty—but The Scuttlebutt must 
be gotten out in spare moments during a 
very crowded day indeed, by volunteer 
staffers who cut into either precious study 
time or precious recreation time (or 
both) to work on the paper. 

Still, with all that, The Scuttlebutt 
comes out daily. The test of how it was 
doing its job came when the dormitory 
duty watch (generally inexperienced in 
circulation solicitation) collected $1 each 
from 591 men within a few hours and got 
promises of at least 50 more subscrip 
tions on payday. That was out of a po- 
tential market of 750, without any kind of 
pressure—but with a pretty stiff price for 
a two-month term. 


As much as anything, The Scuttlebutt 
and its support indicate the spirit among 
the men at the School. They’re serious 
men, called together to train for a serious 
purpose—and they stick close to the 
training. Aside from the fact that their 
commissions are probationary, depending 
upon their passing the course, they sin- 
cerely desire to learn. 

But they recognize that they need a 
newspaper; the scuttlebutt of the first 
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Spare Time Staff 
Launches 
Daily 
Paper 


For Naval School 





By ENSIGN J. BEN LIEBERMAN 


D-V(P) U.S.N.R. 


few days made that cloudlessly clear. So 
the professional newspapermen among 
them (there are perhaps 25) do their 
duty by putting out the paper, and the 
rest do their duty by helping finance it. 

Set-up is this: under the editor are five 
managing editors, one for each night, 
with complete responsibility for his issue. 
There are department heads, such as 
sports (for the full inter-company ath 
letic competitions). There are reporters 





Conmmuinc its series of ar- 
ticles on various phases of mil- 
itary journalism, The Quill takes 
you this month to Harvard Yard 
where Editor J. Ben Lierberman 
[Ensign, D-V(P) U.S.N.R.] of The 
Scuttlebutt, student newspaper 
of the Naval Training School 
there, treats of the paper's ori- 
gin, functions and operation. 
Editor Lieberman was editor 
of the Daily Illini, University of 
Illinois daily, 1934-35: worked 
a summer on the Evansville 
(Ind.) Courier; then went to Co- 
lumbia University for graduate 
work. Returning to the Courier, 
he served in various editorial 
capacities until December, 1938, 
when he went to Europe for five 
months. On his return, he free- 
lanced for a time, then reentered 
newspaper work until accepting 
a commission in the Naval Re- 
serve. He was one of the first 
group assigned to the Naval 
Training School at Harvard. 








THE SCUTTLEBUTT 


FOUNTAIN OF INFORMATION--NAVAL TRAINING SCHOOL HARVARD 
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A typical front page of the attractively 
printed Student Newspaper of the Naval 
Training School at Harvard. 


There are 
for each dormitory. There 
ment men available. 


assigned to beats. “stringers” 


are assign 


Nicur office of The Scuttlebutt is a 
the 
graduate paper) building; the paper is 
printed by arrangement with the Crim 
son. Managing editors leave when they 
have satisfactory page proofs; a Crimson 
man delivers the printed papers to the 
main duty office (converted from Presi 
dent Conant’s house). Before 0600 (6 
a. m.) men on duty have distributed the 
paper, so men have it when they awake 
(at 0600). 

First five issues were done by mimeo 
graph—the first issue being in published 
form within 12 hours of the paper’s con 
ception. 

When the paper was changed over to 
printed form, the original 84% by 11 for 
mat was retained—because the men had 
begun notebook files of the papers. Dur 
ing the first month, The Scuttlebutt re 
mained two pages; during August it went 
to four pages. 

Copy in the paper includes a full news 
budget, and such features as a Who's 
Who: of Staff Officers, dumb answers in 
class quizzes, and a contributions column 
Although the staff maintains a censor 
ship of copy, in practice it is seldom in 
voked. 

The staff, appreciating the efforts and 
the paper, are genuinely co-operative and 
understanding. They hold news until it 
is definite, but once a story is ready for 
release they allow the paper to handle it 
as desired. 


room in Harvard Crimson (under 


One of the greatest handicaps of the 
student-officers putting out the paper has 
been the necessity for obtaining permis 
sion to break out of the closely-defined 
routine to do their work. 
Almost every time a reporter wants to 
[Concluded on page 20 
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Visit With Hustling Young Minnesota Editor Brings Quill 


C. W. (Wes) Meyer 


His editorial direction brought the Detroit 


Lakes (Minn.) Tribune “Nation's Best 


Weekly” Award for 1942. 


A HUSTLING 33-year-old Sigma Delta 
Chi who is interrupted at his editor’s desk 
scores of times daily to take a want ad, 
renew a subscription or sell two-bits 
worth of stationery, edited his paper to 
the “Nation’s Best Weekly” award of 1942. 

He is C. W. (Wes) Meyer of the Detroit 
Lakes (Minn.) Tribune, which won first 
prize for general excellence among week- 
lies with circulations over 1,000 in the 
1942 National Newspaper Contests spon- 
sored by the National Editorial Associa- 
tion. 


Meyer's formula for editing a good 
weekly is simple: 

Give your readers all the local news 
you can get and present it as attractively 
as possible. Simplicity in both writing 
and makeup is essential. 

Meyer’s goal is to cover thoroughly 
Becker County, of which Detroit Lakes 
is the county seat. Two full-time helpers, 
forty correspondents—most of them farm- 
ers’ wives—and Meyer’s own remarkable 
news-ferreting-out ability give the Trib- 
une a tremendous amount of news each 
week. 

An attractive typography has been se- 
cured by replacing Cheltenham and ugly 
Gothics with more modern faces such as 
Stymie, Lydian and Ultra Bodoni. The 
paper always looks fresh because its 
makeup is never the same. 

Like most other weekly editors, Meyer 
does more than editorial work. Laying 
out a season’s advertising program for a 
resort owner, planning the posters for the 
city’s baseball team or selling a subscrip- 
tion to the parents of a soldier are just as 
important in his job. 

A busy routine is made even more diffi- 
cult because of the Tribwne’s office loca- 





Pattern for Producing 
‘Nation’s Best Weekly’ 


By WILLMAR L. THORKELSON 


tion. For all writing is done in one large 
room where two linotypes clink, a giant 
press roars and a metal saw buzzes shrilly, 
combining to create a symphony of mad- 
ness. 


Lire on this weekly is far from the 
quiet, carefree existence that many an 
overworked daily writer dreams he’ll re- 
tire to in his old age. 

Meyer has a fair idea of what the week- 
ly field is like, for he has spent almost 
half his 33 years in this work. 

In fact, his experiences fit the thread- 
worn “local boy makes good” theme. 

When he was 16 and a junior at Detroit 
Lakes High School, he began writing 
sports for the Tribune. He founded the 
Detroit Lakes High School paper, the 
Detronian, which was first run as a sec- 
tion of the Tribune. 

During summers of the years he was 
enrolled at the University of North Da- 
kota, at Grand Forks, he did general re- 
porting for the Tribune. While at North 
Dakota, he worked in all editorial posi- 
tions from reporter to editor-in-chief of 
the Dakota Student, which was a daily, 
semi-weekly and weekly, successively, 
during his tenure on the staff. 

For two years he headed the North Da 
kota chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. He was 
also a member of Sigma Nu, Blue Key, 


the National Collegiate Players and the 
Dakota Playmakers. 


GrabDvuaTING in journalism during 
the height of the depression, Meyer and 
another student were the only two of 15 
North Dakota journalism grads who got 
newspaper jobs in 1933. He went back to 
Detroit Lakes where he was associate 
editor of the Tribune for three years. 

Publisher Carl Lidstrom, who had been 
grooming Wes for the top editorial posi 
tion on his paper since he started work 
ing for him while in high school, made 
him editor-in-chief in 1936. 

Meyer’s editorship has brought notice 
able results. When he started, the Trib 
une’s circulation was 1,800. Today it is 
4,300. 

An unusual feature of the Tribune’s 
circulation is that 800 copies are sold 
weekly on the newsstands of Detroit 
Lakes—a city of 5,000 population. Wes 
himself delivers papers each Thursday 
morning to some 20 drug stores, groceries 
and cafes which handle the newsstand 
sales. 

Third largest weekly in Minnesota 
from the circulation standpoint, the Trib- 
une perhaps publishes more news than 
any other weekly in the state. 

That’s one of the reasons for the pop- 
ularity it enjoys. 





< their journalistic efforts may 


not be as thrilling and spectacular as those 
of the war correspondents, or as closely 
associated with the war effort as former 
newspapermen in the OWI or other infor- 
mation offices, the men on the weekly 
newspaper front are playing a major part 
in the war effort—and don’t forget it! 

The Quill is happy, therefore, to bring 
you the editorial formula of an outstanding 
weekly editor, C. W. (Wes) Meyer, editor 
of the prize-winning Detroit Lakes (Minn.) 
Tribune. 

Willmar L. Thorkelson, who tells the 
story. is a graduate of Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minn., where he was editor of 
the weekly Concordian. Following gradu- 
ation in 1940, he worked nine months as 
city reporter and sports editor of the Bis- 
marck (N. D.) Tribune. He was assistant 
editor of the Detroit Lakes Tribune in the 
summer of 1941, then a graduate student 
and teaching assistant in the School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, dur- 
ing the 1941-42 school year. He then re- 
turned to the Detroit Lakes Tribune as 
assistant editor, while awaiting his Army 
call. 








Willmar L. Thorkelson 
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Readers His— 


Usua.ty, the Tribune pub- 
lishes a 16-page paper each week. 
And of the space, 40 per cent is 
advertising and the balance news. 

Boilerplate is taboo. 

The 40 correspondents scattered 
throughout the county supply the 
Tribune with news items weekly 
from their communities. 

There is a delightful homespun 
flavor to their news, such as: 

“Carl Heimark made a job 
seeking trip to the Cities the past 
week. Mr. Heimark thinks many 
of these tales of easy-to-get jobs 
and too-good-to-be-true wages are 
like a mirage: when you follow 
them ‘they just ain’t there.’ ” 

In addition to the country cor- 
respondence, the Tribune usually 
has a full-page of city locals. 
These are gathered by the staff’s 
woman reporter and society edi- 
tor, who makes the rounds of all 
stores and offices each week. She 
also has a large circle of women 
friends, whom she contacts by 
telephone for the city’s social 
happenings. 

The result: a full page of strict 
ly society news (this in addition 
to the page of city locals) telling 
of marriages, parties, church and 
fraternal gatherings, anniversa- 
ries, etc. 


ANoruer full page is usually 
given over to sports—which is a 
bit unusual for Minnesota week 
lies. 

The Tribune’s sports page has 
created a healthy interest in ama- 
teur baseball in the city, until to- 
day the city’s team is a potential 
threat to the state championship. 

Wes himself writes two col- 
umns weekly: one is “Standing 
By in Sports,” which contains 
sidelights on local sports and 
which is a regular feature of the 
sports page; the other is “The By- 


stander,” really a continuation of the 
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This typical front page of the Detroit Lakes (Minn.) Tribune illustrates its attractive makeup. 


comment from other editors, public forum Eprrinc a weekly is a seven-day a 


umn Meyer began while editor of the articles and frequently a health feature. week job, thinks Meyer, although he does 


North Dakota Student. 


manage to golf a bit. In addition to edit 


“The Bystander,” which has appeared In politics, the Tribune is independent ing the Tribune, he is Associated Press 
in the Tribune since 1929, is the papers jn local and state campaigns. Nationally, correspondent from Detroit Lakes, also 


best feature. 





Here Meyer notes the quirks in the 
news, the little tragedies and comedies 
in everyday events and business side- 
lights; gives a compliment or does a bit 
of crusading. 

Casual suggestions in his column have 
brought a formal send-off for country men 
leaving in the Army and the removal of 
unsightly weeds in the city’s lake. 

“The Bystander” is found on the edi- 
torial page, on which Meyer also has four 
or five editorials that he writes himself, 
one state and one national political col- 
umn, an “Only Yesterday” feature com- 
piled from the files, a cartoon, editorial 
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it leans Democratic. But on the whole, 
the absence of any bitter political parti 
sanship has been a factor in the Tribune’s 
increasing popularity. 

Partly because of Wes’ photography 
hobby, the Tribune early began to use 
pictures extensively. Meyer tries to run 
a cut on each page if possible. He also 
runs news stories on all pages except the 
editorial page, with a leadoff story for 
each. An attempt has been made to de 
partmentalize as much as possible. 

The Tribune’s want ad section has 
grown with the paper until today it aver 
ages better than 125 classified ads a week. 


correspondent for the Fargo (N. D.) 
Forum. 

He is one of the founders and a past 
president of the Detroit Lakes Junior 
Chamber of Commerce; chairman of the 
county’s safety committee; and secretary 
of the county’s war council. He is mar 
ried and has two children. 

The national prize is not the first award 
the Tribune has won. In 1930, it won sec 
ond in a state-wide front page makeup 
contest; in 1939, honorable mention in the 
University of Illinois Community News 
paper Contest, and in 1941, third place for 
newspaper production in the NEA con 
test among weeklies. 
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BOYHOORS GREAT 1 DOL. 


GONE TO JOIN THE MYSTERIOUS CARAVAN 





“Ding” spent only a few minutes on this cartoon, 
drawn after the death of Col. “Buffalo Bill” Cody 
but thousands praised it. 


Wane war destroys or impairs most of the 
arts, it stimulates that of the cartoon. Terrific 
events often inspire terrific cartoons. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find Jay N. Darling, one of 
Sigma Delta Chi’s professional members, celebrat- 
ing his forty-second year at the drawing board by 
affixing his famous “Ding” signature to cartoons 
as forceful as any that he has ever produced. 

Ding is remarkable on a number of counts. Be- 
sides his long record, he is worthy of note as a man 
who prefers to live in Des Moines, Iowa, when he 
could live in New York or anywhere else in the 
country; as a friend of half a dozen Presidents; and 
also as America’s foremost defender of wild life. 

He is also a refutation of the belief that minis- 
ter’s sons come to bad ends and the idea that being 
suspended from college blights a career. 

He began to draw at the age of eight in Elkhart, 
Ind., where his parents moved soon after his birth 
Oct. 21, 1876, in Norwood, Mich., which had re- 
sulted in Norwood as his middle name. 


Ir was a comic drawing mailed by a friend to his 
father, the Rev. Marc Warner Darling, a Congre 
gationalist minister, which provided the actual im- 
petus for his subsequent career. It showed two 
Irishmen, labeled Pat and Mike, leaning on shov- 
els. Mike said: “Pat, I wish I was a bishop. It’s a 
clane, easy business, I'm thinkin’.” As the Rev. 
Darling was called “the bishop” by some of his 
friends, the joke was appropriate. 

“My father laughed so much at that drawing,” 
recalls Darling, “that I thought it something im- 
portant. I took it and copied the figures of Pat and 
Mike over and over until I could draw them from 
memory. Then I began to sketch things around 
our home and my father made a blackboard for 
me by painting over an old map.” 

Jay added drawing to the duties of a small-town 
minister’s son. These were many. He had to dust 
pews, make fires and sift ashes. He also pumped 
the old-fashioned organ and was pumping one day 
when a baby named Chester Shafer was baptized. 






‘Ding’ Darling’s 42 Ye 
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HEY, LOOK OUT! 


This cartoon of “Ding’s,” which appeared when Aus- 
tria first began to make demands on Servia, forecast 
the opening of World War I. 





Years later when Shafer, famous as the sage of 
Three Rivers, Mich., formed the Guild of Former 
Pipe Organ Pumpers, Darling was elected. 

The Darlings moved on to Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Jay made some money laying plank sidewalks and 
invested it in a correspondence course in cartoon- 
ing. This was his only formal art instruction and 
he did not finish the course. When the instructor 
insisted that he copy dozens of English and French 
line drawings, Jay quit mailing the lessons and re- 
sumed sketching what he saw about him. 

He early made recognizable likenesses of the 
Darling family. He began to illustrate his letters, 
a practice which he has followed all his life. He 
drew in his schoolbooks and Miss Adele Fuchs, one 
of his teachers, long prized a geometry in which a 
face filled every triangle. At 11, Jay joined a choir 
directed by a meek little man who was partially 
bald and wore big glasses. The young singer filled 
several hymnbooks with sketches of the director 
and has since drawn him hundreds of times as the 
ordinary citizen victimized by taxes, reckless mo- 
torists and dictators. 


Ir was not until his junior year in Beloit College, 
however, that Jay’s drawing attracted attention 
outside his immediate circle and even after this he 
regarded it only as a hobby and hoped to become 
a doctor. 

As art editor of the Codex, the Beloit annual, 
he drew the principal professors as a line of ballet 
girls and signed it “Ding,” a nickname inherited 
from his father and an elder brother. The drawing 
seems innocent today but by 1898 Beloit standards 
it was highly objectionable and Jay was suspended 
for an entire year, delaying his graduation until 
1900. 

Ding considers the fact that Beloit has since 
voted him an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 





Jay N. (Ding) I 


By TOM MAI 


and that the Beloit chapter of Phi Beta Kz 
membership not the least of his triumphs 


Arter graduation, Jay went to work a: 
rapher and cartoonist on the Sioux City J 
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Tus is the second article Ton 
has written for The Quill on th 
Darling. When the first one wi 
back, Tom decided to send it to tl 
instead. The article ran e | 
slightly higher than The Quills. 
a good article when they it 
Now one of General Elect.ic’s 
honey lives in Schenectady, N 
worked for the United Press anc 
zines in Dallas, Kansas City. Bui 
coming acquainted with “Ding” 
In odd moments, Mahoney ha: 
for most of the popular magazin 
half a dozen articles to The Qu 
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Years of Cartooning — 


N. (Ding) Darling 


OM MAHONEY 


Phi Beta Kappa has elected him to honorary 
iis triumphs. 


it to work as a combination reporter, photog- 
Sioux City Journal. It was supposed to be a 








article Tom Mahoney (Missouri ‘27) 
ill on the career of Jay N. (Ding) 
rst one was completed, some time 
send it to the Saturday Evening Post 
an e long—and Post rates are 
e Quills. The Post editors, knowing 
hey it, accepted the piece. 

| Elect.ic’s publicity men, Tom Ma- 
ectady. N. Y. He previously had 
Press and newspapers and maga- 
s City, Buffalo and Des Moines, be- 
ith “Ding” while in the latter city. 
thoney has found time to do articles 
r magazines and also to contribute 
io The Quill. 








AN ORPHAN AT 6 IS NOW ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST MINING ENGINEERS AND ECONOMISTS 
WHOSE AMBITION IS TO ELIMINATE THE CYCLE OF DEPRESSION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 






THE SON OF A PLASTERER IS NOW THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEUROLOGIST AND HIS HOBBY IS GOOD 
HEALTH FOR POOR CHILDREN 
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BUT THEY DIDN'T GET THERE BY HANGING AROUND THE CORNER DRUG STORE 


IN GOOD OLD U. S. A. 
Drawn in 1923, this cartoon brought “Ding” Darling 
the Pulitzer Prize for the best cartoon in the 
United States that year. 


temporary job before medical school but an irate 
lawyer ruled otherwise. The lawyer caned an 
opponent in the courtroom and, when no photo- 
graph could be had, Jay produced such an effec- 
tive drawing that John Cary, the managing editor, 
decided to let him draw a daily cartoon. 

When local subjects had been covered, Ding be 
gan to cartoon state politics, national events and 
human interest subjects. He chronicled the first 
airplane flight by drawing the Wright brothers 
soaring past two eagles. His cartoons soon were 
known outside of Sioux City and in 1906, a few 
days after his marriage, he went to work on the 
Des Moines Register & Leader, now the largest 
Iowa daily as simply the Des Doines Register. 

He remembers his first Des Moines cartoon. He 
chose the city’s smoke as a subject and drew a fat 
monk, labeled Des Moines, puffing clouds of black 
smoke from a pipe marked soft coal, being 
sketched by a long-legged artist. A caption an- 
nounced “Ding begins his work of cartooning Des 
Moines.” Many protested the cartoon on grounds 
of both taste and accuracy. Darling thought Des 
Moines was from the French word meaning monk 
but local authorities said it came from an Indian 
word meaning mines. 

Ding cartooned early telephone service and au- 
tomobiles as well as politics of the period and also 
produced a light series titled the “Education of 
Alonzo Applegate,” a long-haired youth who went 
to a college like Beloit. Cartoons showed Alonzo 
being hazed, flunking examinations, suffering in 
football and joining a fraternity. He was inter- 
ested for a time by boys who sang “You must be a 
loyal Sigrna Chi or you won't go to heaven when 
you die,” but the college widow pledged him to 
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“THE LONG, LONG TRAIL” 
Most famous of the Darling cartoons is this one 
marking the passing of Teddy Roosevelt. There are 
several bronze reproductions. 


Ding’s fraternity, saying: “You are too nice a man 
to be anything but a Beta Theta Pi.” 


By 1911, Darling’s work was being reprinted all 
over the country and he was offered and accepted 
a New York job with Associated Newspapers, a 
syndicate formed by George Matthew Adams to 
produce material for the New York Globe and sev 
eral other newspapers. Darling and H. T. Webster, 
creator of the “Timid Soul” reported for work on 
the same day. The staff also included Percy Cros 
by, producer of “Skippy.” 

To the office one day came an awkward 19-year 
old boy from San Francisco. Distrusting subways, 
he had walked for blocks with a bundle of sports 
cartoons which impressed nobody in the office ex 
cept Ding. He was enthusiastic about a certain 
boldness of stroke and told the syndicate man 
ager: “The boy has something. Hire him for six 
months and I will guarantee his salary.” Ding did 
not have to pay. The boy was Robert L. (Believe 
It or Not) Ripley. 

At this time, Darling began mysteriously to lose 
the use of his right hand and his cartooning seemed 
at an end. He refused to give up, first placing a 
pen in his fingers and pushing his right hand with 
his left and later drawing with his left hand. After 
two years, a surgeon solved the mystery. 

As a boy, Darling had broken a bone in his elbow 
and it had been set improperly, years later causing 
the ulnar nerve to be pinched. An operation re 
stored the use of the hand but the experience 
soured Ding on New York and, a failure in the 
eyes of metropolitan journalism, he moved back 
to Des Moines in 1913 and has made his home 
there ever since. 


His restored arm and the opportunities of the 
World War soon caused New York to revise its 
estimate of Ding. While some diplomats were still 
vacationing, he forecast the war in a cartoon show- 
ing a hunter labeled Austria aiming a gun at a 
Serbian rabbit in front of a dynamite storehouse. 
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As ‘Ding’ Has Interpreted More Recent Events With His Pen 





Recommended as a Profitable Concession 
for Amusement Parks. 


In 1916, though allowed to live in Des 
Moines, Darling became editorial car- 
toonist for the New York Tribune and 
its syndicate. 

He immediately began to go to town in 
a big way. Three days after Ding signed 
his contract, Col. W. F. “Buffalo Bill” 
Cody died and Ding drew the frontiers- 
man bidding three little children good- 
by while a long wagon train rolled into 
the clouds. The caption was “Gone to 
Join the Mysterious Caravan.” 

When Theodore Roosevelt, a personal 
idol, died, Ding produced possibly his 
most popular cartoon. He drew the 
Rough Rider as a shadowy, mounted 
cowboy waving his hat in a farewell sa- 
lute as covered wagons rolled into the 
distance. The caption was “The Long, 
Long Trail,” the title of the song then on 
the lips of America. Bronze reproduc- 
tions are in Roosevelt High School of 
Des Moines and in the lobby of the Roose- 
velt Hotel in New York. 

One of Ding’s jazz period cartoons won 
the Pulitzer Prize for 1923. This was ti- 
tled “In Good Old U. S. A.” and strips 
illustrated these captions: “An orphan at 
8 is now one of the world’s greatest min- 
ing engineers,” “The son of a plasterer is 
now the world’s greatest neurologist,” “A 
printer’s apprentice is now chief execu- 
tive of the United States.” A final strip 
said: “But they didn’t get there by hang- 
ing around the corner drugstore.” 


Two other striking demonstrations of 
the esteem in which he is held have been 
given Ding. During an illness, so grave 
that he read his own obituary when he 
recovered, only one of the hundred news- 
papers buying his cartoon cancelled the 
contract. As part of the celebration of its 
50th anniversary, Editor & Publisher 
asked editors to name their favorite car- 
toonists of the last half century. Ding 
was first in a list of 27 named, including 
Thomas Nast. 








Henderson's in the Saddle But Where's 
the Horse? 


While all recent Presidents have been 
sensitive to Ding cartoons, the cartoonist 
enjoyed unique distinction during the 
regime of his friend Herbert Hoover. 
President Hoover asked for many of the 
originals and had the White House placed 
on the syndicate’s mailing list so that he 
could see them without waiting for them 
to be published. 

President Hoover was concerned with 
the fact that Darling was then training 
his understudy, Tom Carlisle, and some- 
times completed cartoons started by him. 
President Hoover asked Darling to place 
a special mark on the cartoons that he 
had conceived and drawn entirely by 
himself. This resulted in a small “x” after 
the Ding signature. Though Hoover has 
long since left the White House his “x” 
survives in the cartoons. 


How Darling’s interest in wild life 





Tom Mahoney 


Author of the accompanying article 
on “Ding” Darling. 





The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere. 


caused President Roosevelt to make him 
Chief of the Biological Survey and his 
achievements at the post are well known. 
He continued his role as “the prophet, 
Nestor and evangelist” of conservation by 
uniting representatives of America’s 36,- 
000 wild life societies in the General Wild 
Life Federation to which he has devoted 
much effort. 


“T FANCY,” Darling has said in explain- 
ing his art, “that in its inception, the car- 
toon set out to be a sort of humor-coated 
capsule, by means of which the sober 
judgments of editorial minds might be 
surreptitiously gotten down the throats 
of an apathetic public. In other words, 
the cartoon was the applesauce in which 
political pills were buried and fed to un- 
willing children. 

“The cartoonist absorbs all of the in- 
formation, facts and emotions of passing 
events he can hold and daily puts him- 
self in the stewpan, starts the fire, and 
boils and boils, in the hope that out of the 
concentrated solution, he may coax a lit- 
tle crystal which, while embodying the 
ingredients of the whole, will catch the 
eye with its glint and be picked up and 
carried home.” 

To the small boys who write to him at 
intervals asking how they can become 
cartoonists, Darling gives this advice: 

“If you want to be a cartoonist, get a 
lot of pads of white paper. Put them in 
both pairs of trousers and make five or 
six sketches a day from life. Any boy 
with the average amount of intelligence 
who will do this for five years will de- 
velop enough skill to fill a minor position 
as a cartoonist. His success after that will 
not be slow if he continues to work hard. 
Cartooning is not an art. You need not 
be talented to do it.” 


W uen he has a cartoon idea visual- 
ized, Darling works rapidly, making 
[Concluded on page 15) 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Topical Titles 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Ir it looks exciting in print, Hollywood 
will put it on the screen. 

That’s the by-word at the film studios 
these days. They call these films, grabbed 
from the headlines, “two-cent scenarios” 
—even though the retail price of most 
newspapers is above that price. 

Which brings up the matter: of titles. 
Many a good movie has failed at the box 
office because of a bad title. The title 
didn’t click with the public. On the other 
hand, there have been mediocre films 
which have registered a distinct success 
because of an appealing, resounding top- 
ical title. 

It stands to reason, say studio attaches, 
that if a certain phrase is seen in print 
often enough, it will soon become known 
to the readers. One producing outfit in 
the movie capital, the Pine-Thomas crew 
at Paramount, specializes in making their 
pictures from headlines. Outstanding was 
the production, “Wake Island.” Republic 
Studio wrote a successful script from the 
news dispatches in its production, “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor!” 

A few months ago the front pages her- 
alded the revelation that this locale had 
a blackout because of a sub alert. The 
next morning the scenario was being 
whipped into shape at Paramount. The 
finished cinema will be showing soon un 
der the title, “Submarine Alert.” The 
public is attracted to films based on ex- 
citing headlines. 


Heap.uine writers suggested another 
film although they had no idea of the fact 
at the time. The news and features about 
the highway to Alaska. The script was 
readied within a few weeks and at this 
writing the production is under way. 
Nothing fancy or frilly or taxing on the 
imagination. Just “Alaska Highway,” 
dramatizing the construction of the mili- 
tary artery to our northern outpost. 

A few weeks ago a national picture 
magazine featured a layout on the aerial 
gunnery school at Harlingen, Texas. Par- 
amount dispatched Film Writer Maxwell 
Shane to the school to gather material for 
a film on the school. He was there sev 
eral weeks and wound up with the script, 
“Aerial Gunner.” An entire troupe will 
go from Hollywood to the Harlingen loca- 
tion to film the opus. Richard Arlen and 
Chester Morris have been assigned to the 
lead roles. It'll be a straight action pic- 
ture with that authentic background. 

The movies stress, which the average 
writer can well heed, the importance of 
titles. A really good title can act as a 
sales tag for a yarn otherwise a likely 
rejection. Titles are intriguing. They can 
arrest the interest and practically sustain 
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interest in a piece of writing. By the same 
token, they can discourage reader inter- 
est. 

Titles will “sell” a movie to the theater 
goers and they can sell newspapers, mag 
azines, and books. A good timely title 
is a foremost asset of any piece of writing 
nowadays. 


One studio had a picture ready to be 
distributed, titled, “You Can’t Live For- 
ever.” It was a cinema presentation about 
drivers of nitroglycerine trucks. The 
studio finally decided that the public 
would stay away because the title 
sounded too gloomy, especially under 
these war-strained times. The picture 
was re-titled, “High Explosive,” a title 
which suggested the action and content 
of the picture and the public was respon 
sive to this identification tag of the film. 

The importance of titles is further em- 
phasized through the interest Vice Pres- 
ident Henry A. Wallace has taken in the 
tags affixed to shorts released for show 
ing in South American nations. 

The speech Wallace delivered before 
the Free World Association in New York 
last summer has been dramatized into the 
short, “Price of Freedom.” Vice President 
Wallace personally delivers the speech in 
“morale miniature,” the talk having been 
filmed with the executive talking in both 
English and Spanish so that all of the 
Americans could see it and understand 
it. 

If it’s a good headline, you may expect 
it to turn up on the screen. 

Good headlines will help you sell any- 
thing that’s written. 

See you next month! 





Contests 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., announce that the 1943 
Thomas Jefferson Southern Award Contest- 
$2,500 for the best book manuscript submitted 
by a Southern author—is now open. The con 
test closes March 15, 1943. The competition 
is open to authors born in the South, regard 
less of present residence, and to those living 
in the South who have resided there for at 
least five years, regardless of place of birth 
Both fiction and non-fiction are eligible. Full 
details may be obtained from the Dutton Co 


* 


Dodd, Mead & Co. and Street & Smith have 
announced the new Silver Star Western Story 
magazine $1,500 prize competition for the best 
Western novel-serial of 1943. The contest is 
open to any author who has not previously is 
sued a book under the Silver Star imprint. 
The competition closes July 31, 1943. Full de 
tails may be obtained from Dodd, Mead & Co., 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or Street 
& Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 





Market Tips 


Tomorrow, The Magazine of the Future, 
edited by Eileen J. Garrett, 11 East 44th Street, 
New York City, announces article rates from 
$50 upwards, 1,500 to 3,000 words, for mate- 
rial on psychology, creative arts, philosophy, 
articles of the day, particularly with a strong 
background character, also needs short stories 
of unusual literary merit. Reports in two 
weeks and pays on acceptance. 
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She, new digest-sized woman's magazine, 
published at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, announces its needs, rates, etc., as fol 
lows: Articles: On women's everyday prob 
lems, romance, sex, self-improvement, the so 
cial graces, health, marriage, careers and re 
lated subjects which appeal to alert, thinking 
women, both young and old. Those written 
with a light touch are generally preferable, 
though good, straight-from-the shoulder treat 
ment is sometimes even better. Stodgy sedate 
ness is out. Length: 1,000 to 3,000 words. 
Fiction: Problem stories with a strong dra 
matic pull. Sophisticated but not oversexy 
romance, done with a light, humorous touch; 
not frothy trivia, but credible, entertaining 
stories with flesh-and-blood characters. First 
or third person. Length: 2,000 to 5,000 words, 
with an occasional story up to 10,000 if it 
seems particularly suitable. Short Features: 
Self-evaluation quizzes and questionnaires, 
original test-yourself ideas and other enter 
taining features. Length: up to 1,000 words 
She DOES NOT want: Articles on beauty treat 
ment, household hints, cooking, fashions or 
child-rearing. Payment: 1 to 3 cents a word, 
on publication. Acceptance or rejection with 
in two weeks of receipt of manuscript. Publi 
cation within two months of acceptance 


ae 


‘Ding’ Darling 
[Concluded from page 14] 


faces as he draws. When giving shape to 
a laughing character, 
self. If a figure leers, Ding leers too. Like 


he grimaces him 


a great actor, he throws himself into the 
task without bothering much about minor 
details and technicalities. 

While Ding is a remarkable and effec 
tive draftsman, his admirers credit much 
of his success to an unconscious and 
sometimes uncanny timing of ideas that 
causes his cartoons, and the newspapers 
in which they talked 
about.” 


appear, “to be 


Like most cartoonists, Ding turns out a 
cartoon now and then that he considers 
too rugged for publication. This sort go 
to New York on the backs of other car 
toons and are prized by Herald Tribune 
Syndicate men. 

One of these titled “Halloween 1936” 
and showed President Roosevelt, James 
Farley and Harry Hopkins as young 
pranksters carrying away an old-fash 
ioned outhouse tenanted by John Public 
and labeled “private rights.” While Ding 
intended it only for his New York friends, 
Harry Stanton, the syndicate manager, 
liked it so much that he put the original 
on his wall and serviced it to his news 
papers. Some Herald Tribune 
were less enthusiastic and, according to 
report, it was not until Mrs. Ogden Reid 
threatened to publish it on the woman’s 
page, that it was used. To Darling’s sur 
prise it was one of the most acclaimed 
cartoons of the year. 

A year earlier, Darling drew a cartoon 
titled “The Fates Are Funny That Way.” 
Panels showed persons being killed by 
auto crashes, earthquakes, lightning and 
poisonous food. 

At the end, John Public said to Mrs. 
Public: “But nothing ever seems to hap 
pen to Huey Long.” Three days later, 
Long was assassinated! 

In the Spokesman-Review of Spokane, 
Wash., the story and the cartoon ran for 
an edition in adjoining columns, to the 
great consternation of the editors and the 
cartoonist! 


editors 
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Bitter Battles Between Editors 


[Continued from page 5] 


public just as we might copy the lat- 
est or best jokes of the season from 
Punch or Vanity Fair. In this spirit 
we took occasion, a few weeks ago, 
to show by parallel extracts the sud- 
den and marvelous conversion which 
changed the Herald from a rabid Se- 
cessionist on Monday to a loyal Un- 
ionist on Tuesday. We now ask at- 
tention to the following extracts from 
the same sheet on the subject of set- 
ting free the slaves of the South. 


This was followed by quotations from 
the Herald, including: 


(Herald, April 19, 1861) Virginia 
and all her social systems will be 
doomed and swept away. 

(April 20) But let her (Maryland) 
join the revolutionists and her sub- 
stance will be devoured by our 
Northern legions as by an Arabian 
cloud of locusts, and her slave popu- 
lation will disappear in a single cam- 
paign. 

(April 23) Virginia, next to Mary- 
land, will be subject to this test. She 
has seceded, and hence she will prob- 
ably risk the breaking of every bone 
in her body. If so, we fear that every 
bone in her body will be broken IN- 
CLUDING HER BACKBONE OF 
SLAVERY. 


Tue Herald’s answer of May 24, 1861, 
is in column one on page 2. This journal- 
istic blast, with its headings and use of 
italic and different type sizes, closely 
parallels the methods used by PM. The 


main headline of the article read: 


JOURNALISM EXTRA- 
ORDINARY 


Massa Greeley and the 
Little Villain on the 
Tight Rope 


The Republican Journals 
Before and After the 
Bombardment of 
Fort Sumter 


Ground and | Lofty Tumbling, 
Tricks and Metamorphoses 
by Clown and Pantaloon 


Lincoln to be superseded 
Opinions of the Republican Press 


&etc., éetc., &etc., 


There followed two and one-half col- 
umns of quotations from the Tribune and 
editorials from Raymond’s New York 
Times under such separate headings as: 
The Tribune (Pantaloon) Favors Secession. 

The Times (Clown) Follows Suit 
And Wouldn't Defend Sumter 


And Blames Lincoln for So Doing 

A Turn About—Lincoln Wrong 

Lincoln in League With Traitors 

The Administration Compacts With Traitors 
The Administration Must Pack Its Trunk 

Lincoln a Mere Politician 

The Clown Becomes Humorous 
An Appeal to Heaven 

Pantaloon Backs the Clown 


Down With Lincoln—George Law for 
Dictator 


Pantaloon Calls for a Hot Iron 
Also for Ashes 


Likewise for Subjugation and Starvation of 
Women and Children 


The Clown Sups Upon Horrors 


Slaves to Be Freed and John Browns 
Encouraged 


Finale—Clown and Pantaloon Repudiate the 
Above Sentiments and Pitch Into the Herald 


Unoer the last heading, the Herald 
quotes the Times of May 10, 1861, as say- 
ing: 


The Herald’s assertion that repub- 
lican journals in New York are radi- 
cal and bloodthirsty in their tone, is 
utterly false. The only New York 
newspaper that has taken this tone 
is the Herald itself. Day after day it 
has outdone the worst radicals in the 
country in urging the abolition of 
slavery and the sacking of Southern 
cities. 


The Herald then reprints the following 
conclusion from the Tribune’s attack of 
May 7, 1861: 


After doing his (its?)* utmost to 
stir up the North against slavery, and 
inciting the Northern armies to its 
instant abolition, and after pointing 
out the plunder and the confiscation 
that was in store for the hordes of 
roughs that were pouring down on 
Virginia (See April 24 and 28), it 
suddenly turns about and wheels 
about in this fashion: 

If there be one thing more than 
another calculated to prevent the 
newly awakened military enthusiasm 
of the North from reaping its legiti- 
mate fruits it is the atrocious char- 
acter of the articles published by the 
leading republican journals of this 
city—the Tribune, the Times and the 
Courier and Enquirer. 

The injurious effect is two-fold— 
first, as regards the North; and sec- 
ondly, touching the South. The ten- 
dency in the North is undoubtedly to 
stimulate the worst passion of fanat- 
icism, to incite the love of plunder, 
and to render the war barbarious and 
cruel beyond all precedent. It is pro- 
posed to exterminate the Southern 
people; to lay waste their property 
by fire and sword; to arm the Negroes 





*The “its” appears to have been inserted by 
the Heraid as a grammatical slap at the Trib 
une. 


and let them loose upon their mas- 
ters; and finally to take the lands of 
the planters and colonize them with 
the invading army. The atrocities in- 
volved in such a war as this no tongue 
or pen can describe. The effect of 
these announcements on every hon- 
est and good man at the North who 
does not belong to the sect of the 
Roundheads will be to chill his ardor 
and to divide the Northern people 
who are now thoroughly united, etc., 
& etc. 

On this tack the HERALD has been 
running for several days, accusing 
the Tribune (we need scarcely say 
most falsely) and other journals of 
this city of advocating measures 
which the Herald itself has been most 
violently and persistently urging. 


Unver the heading, “An Open Con- 
fession,” the Herald quotes the Tribune 
—the quotes this time were partly in 
italics—as saying. 


There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion, since the Southern rebellion 
began, of the propriety of allowing 
the slave states South of the Potomac 
and the Ohio to separate themselves 
from the Union, and set up an inde- 
pendent slaveholding government for 
themselves. All the special friends 
and advocates of slavery eagerly em- 
braced this idea, while many on the 
other side, especially those of a re- 
flective and philosophic turn of mind, 
adopted it. 


Again, under “The Times (Clown) Fol- 
lows Suit,” the Herald quotes the Times 
of March 21, 1861: 


The true policy of the government 
ment is undoubtedly that of masterly 
inactivity ... And let it (the gov- 
ernment) make no attack and repel 
none for any other purpose than strict 
defense and self-preservation. 


Other excerpts in the article included: 


(Times, April 4) His (Lincoln’s) 
conceptions of his duty as President 
are radically wrong. 

(Times, April 19) But if he (Lin- 
coln) fails from want of a proper ap- 
preciation of the crisis or from want 
of promptness and energy, a fearful 
retribution awaits him, in which the 
whole nation will be involved. 

(Tribune, April 22) If the adminis- 
tration has not yet packed its trunk, 
the country should be assured of the 
fact forthwith. 

(Times, April 25) In every great 
crisis the human heart demands a 
leader. . . . No such hero at present 
directs affairs. 

(Tribune, March 20) The time may 
come—it is perhaps too much to hope 
to escape entirely the necessity for it 

—when the most caustic remedies, even 
scarification, with iron at white heat, 
may be needed to burn out the last 
seeds of disorder—secession. 


From these quotations, it may be read- 
ily seen that the newspapers of Civil War 
days made much of their editorial attacks 
on opposition editors and opposition edi- 
torial policies. It is also obvious that 
there was vacillation in editorial policy 
and more open attacks on the government 
than any newspaper would attempt to- 
day. 
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Washington Ways 


I WRITE FROM WASHINGTON, by 
Marquis W. Childs. Harper and Bros., 
New York. $3. 


Eucsr years of action “in the whis- 
pering gallery that is Washington” is re- 
ported by Marquis W. Childs, of the 
Washington bureau of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, in “I Write From Washington.” 

This book is not Childs’ autobiography 
during his eight years in Washington. It 
is rather a biography of the Capitol since 
1934. 

Childs’ report and comment on Wash- 
ington is interesting, not because he was 
in the Capitol, but because of his past. 
His “Sweden! The Middle Way” caused 
wide comment since it proposed a change 
in American economy modeled after the 
Swedish cooperative system. His supreme 
faith in democracy was told in “This Is 
Democracy.” He addressed a stirring ap- 
peal to the American people in “This Is 
Your War.” 


Tue Post-Dispatch doesn’t require its 
Washington staff to cover the regular 
beats. Their job is to get features, develop 
stories that show promise, and interpret 
what everyday events mean in terms of 
the past and the future. Childs is what 
might be called a gentlemen correspond- 
ent. His type of reporting gives a ma- 
turity to what he says. 

Journalistically speaking, his book is 
a disappointment. Newsmen and journal- 
ism students would be most interested in 
capsules of advice on reporting, close 
calls in beating deadlines and the like. 
However, there are only a few things of 
this sort in the book. 

An important thing to remember, 
Childs says, is that an underling in gov- 
ernment often knows the whole picture. 
The top man is too busy, loaded down 
with too many duties and responsibilities 
to know the story. 

Some of his best observations are: 

Washington “is like Hollywood in that 
all the inhabitants live on a single indus- 
try and that industry depends on the 
caprice of the public throughout the 
country.” 

“Washington is a vacuum in which 
opposing pressure groups struggle for 
power.” 

Commenting on our career diplomats, 
Childs feels that the system “serves as a 
convenient refuge for their own weari- 
ness and narrowness of spirit.” 


Cumps finds, for the most part, that 
New Dealers are “earnest, hard-working, 
giving off ideas like showers of meteors.” 
The opposition made no distinction be- 
tween the New Deal efforts which were 
needed and desirable for the country and 
what the opposition said related “to an 
intellectual pattern to be superimposed 
from Washington.” 
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Book Bulletins 


DUEL FOR EUROPE, by John Scott. 
381 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
83.50, 

This is an unusual book about an un 
usual phase or aspect of present tangled 
international affairs. John Scott, a resi 
dent of Russia for 10 years and a reporter 
there for three years, contends that long 
before the first shot of World War II was 
fired that the main war in Europe was 
that between Germany and Russia. 

Hitler and Stalin might have divided 
Europe and gotten along peaceably to 
gether, he adds, had Hitler been able to 
collaborate with anyone save on a master- 
and-slave basis. His story is that of more 
than 10 years of bluffing, maneuvering, in 
trigue and deceit by which Stalin and Hit 
ler sought to best each other for the mastery 
of Europe. It’s not a pretty story—but 
one that has a most important bearing on 
things as they are and as they may be. 


* 


THE VINEYARD, by Idwal Jones. 
279 pp. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Ine. 
New York. $2.50. 

Idwal Jones, novelist, former newspaper 
man and one of the great vineyard enthu 
siasts and authorities of California de 
scribes in this novel the life of the inhab 
itants of the famed Napa Valley from the 
middle of the last century to the onset of 
prohibition. It is the colorful history of a 
colorful industry through three genera 
tions of a famous wine-growing family. 
Mr. Jones is at present on a writing assign 
ment in Hollywood. 











Some of the frustration in America, 
Childs states is due to our impatience 
“with the past which had seemed to 
promise so much and yet nevertheless 
brought us to this difficult impasse.” 

Childs’ book is both optimistic and pes- 
simistic. He tells of one government de- 
partment wanting him to go to Sweden 
to give that country more news of the 
United States, while another blocked his 
going. Yet he ends his biography of eight 
years in Washington by saying that 
knowing America and knowing Wash 
ington he can believe in the future. — 
Dick Firzpatrick, Washington, D. C. 


Bennett Biography 


THE MAN WHO MADE NEWS: 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT, by Oliver 
Carlson. 396 pp. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
New York. $3.50. 


T ws life story of the founder of the 
New York Herald is, more accurately, an 
account of the frontier days of American 
journalism. For it was James Gordon 
Bennett who first conceived that a news- 
paper’s chief function was to report 
news. This was a revolutionary idea in 
the 1820’s when Bennett entered the jour- 
nalistic scene. Papers of that day were 
filled only with the articles of opinion 
and most of these were dictated by the 
behind-the-scenes politico who paid the 
printing bills. 

After three disheartening failures, Ben- 
nett, at the age of 39, started the Herald 
on a shoestring in a dingy cellar on Wall 
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Street. Never once doubting his ability, 
he was determined more 
create a NEWSpaper. 

He achieved first success by writing 
news in a boisterous, sensational style. 
He then won for himself a lasting follow 
ing by introducing many new features to 
his paper. According to author Carlson, 
Bennett’s Herald was the first daily to 


than ever to 


carry interviews, multiple headlines, 
woodcut illustrations, news of sports, 
theater, society, finances, and reports 


from his own foreign correspondents. 

Always bold, swaggering and insult 
ing, Bennett thrived on the epithets of 
his competitors. He measured his suc 
cess by the number of fights he started. 
While his opponents denounced him as 
“the Scotch blackguard,” “the man who 
spawned sewer journalism,” and a “foul 
jawed, black-hearted, contemptible libel 
ler,” he made the Herald the most widely 
read newspaper in America. 


Carson describes Bennett as “the 
greatest single generator of journalistic 
progress in the country, if not in the 
world,” and he presents a strong case to 
support this contention. 

Bennett’s contemporaries (by the same 
token, opponents) included some of the 
great names of American newspaper his 
tory, including Horace Greeley, Charles 


A. Dana, William Cullen Bryant and 
James Watson Webb. But there were 
few occasions when the _ long-legged 


Scotchman didn’t show his heels to these 
men. 

Scoops, beats and exclusives were his 
daiy watchwords, and he spared no 
money, scruples or heads to get them 
Very clearly, he was the prototype of 
Hollywood’s conception of a typical re 
porter. Only Henry J. Raymond, founder 
of the New York Times, was able to un 
derstand Bennett's formula for fast 
news. When Raymond, by his own ad 
mission, began to use similar tactics, he 
met with considerable success. 

Perhaps the greatest single contribu 
tion Bennett made was liberating the 
newspaper from political control. There 
are exceptions to this even today, but it 
is hard to deny that for the first time, 
newspapers in general, catered to the 
reading desires of the public rather than 
to those of an ambitious politician. This 
move by Bennett born out of disappoint 
ing experience, enabled him to become a 
political free-lancer, throwing his weight 
behind candidates and parties as he saw 
fit, and withdrawing that support just as 
freely. 

To his credit, too, Bennett was the first 
to demand that advertising be paid for in 
advance. 

This book is a very readable, well 
oriented work. Carlson goes to great 
pains to make it clear that Bennett was 
far from a saint, but rather a man of 
great courage and ability. For a moving 
story of the adolescence of the American 
newspaper, with a minimum of the stilted 
conventions of the historical biography, 
“The Man Who Made News” is rec- 
ommended highly.—Norman A. ScHorr 
(Michigan *40), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Book Born 


|\Concluded from page 8 


that dug into research on American avi- 
ation during the next summer. He spent 
all but $100 of his award money racing 
back and forth across the country inter- 
viewing old-timers and big-timers in avi- 
ation. The Smiths not only interviewed, 
they read books, they checked govern 
ment reports, they studied periodicals 
and took pictures. From Kansas they 
went to Oklahoma and from there to New 
York, and then back again to Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. They traveled more than 
7,000 miles on the biggest reporting job 
in Henry Smith’s career. 

They talked with Walter Folger Brown, 
postmaster-general during the great ex 
pansion period of the airways, and with 
Col. Paul Henderson, the second assistant 
postmaster-general who was influential in 
bringing about night flying and lighted 
airfields. They saw Roy Knabenshue, the 
man who flew the first “inflated pillow 
case” dirigible in the country. They in 
terviewed the families of many of the air 
dare-devils of the early days of flying. 
Altogether they interviewed more than 
100 persons, all of them having played 
some part, either big or small, in the ex- 
citing history of American aviation. 


Fina.ty, burdened with the notes of 
a super-reporting job, the Smiths went to 
Minneapolis where he had become a lec- 
turer in the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism. There they started 
to write the big feature story. Four times 
they wrote the history, each time mak- 
ing changes and improvements. In No- 
vember, 1941, the work was almost done. 
Mrs. Smith thought the work should be 
published; again her hunch was right and 
the book “Airways” rolled off the presses 
in January, 1942—a feature story, a 
Knopf award winner, a doctor’s disserta- 
tion and a good book, all in one. 

The book isn’t Henry Smith’s only ex- 
pression of his interest in aviation. Dur- 
ing the past few years he has snatched 
enough time from his work and studies 
to attend ground school and get about 
35 hours of actual flying experience. He 
would like to get a private pilot’s license, 
but wartime restrictions now make that 
impossible. 

While he has as hobbies photography 
and the collecting of strange names and 
newspaper mistakes, more than anything 
else he likes to travel. He’d like nothing 
better than to fly all over the United 
States in his own plane—and all he lacks 
now is a license and the plane. 





Georce L. Getcer, member of Wisconsin 
Chapter, and graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin school of journalism, 
1923, has been promoted from city editor 
to managing editor of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times. He went to New 
Bedford in February, 1934, from Kohler, 
Wis., where he had been engaged in pub- 
licity work. He was reporter and assist- 
ant Sunday editor of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Journal-Post 1923-28. 





SDX Members Among Editors at Camp Shelby, Miss. 





Discussing a few publication problems at Camp Shelby, Miss., before the paper goes to 
press are the editors of Reveille, official camp weekly, which now appears in three edi 
tions. Left to right, they are: Pvt. Thomas J. Hooper (SDX, Marquette °41) and Staff 
Sergt. Nathan Kaplan (SDX, Indiana '40), editors of the Cyclone edition; Staff Sergt. 
F. E. Shepherd, Reveille editor; Sergts. Arthur Barschdorf and Al Sizer, 
editors of the Grapeleaf edition. 








Under Secretary Appleby SDX Speaker at Ames 





Under Secretary of Agriculture Paul Appleby (standing), guest speaker at a recent 
dinner meeting of the Iowa State College chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, is shown above with Gene Cooper, left, president of the Iowa 
State chapter, Dorothy Lee Conquest, president of the Iowa State Theta Sigma Phi 
chapter, and Grant Caswell, retired, former manager of the Iowa Press Association 





St. Louis SDX Welcome Editor Returning from Orient 





Walter Raymond Wills, former editor of Japan Newsweek and Tokyo corres d 
ent of the Columbia Broadcasting System, was welcomed to St. coum ware | he 
has joined the KMOX staff, by Sigma Delta Chi, which gave a dinner in his honor. 
Left to right: James W. Irwin, Assistant to President, Monsanto Chemical Company 
and President, St. Louis Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi; Miss Phyllis Argall, Tokyo corre- 
spondent, now Mrs. Wills; Irving Dilliard, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and chairman 
National Council, Sigma Delta Chi; Mr. Wills; and Merle S. Jones of KMOX. 
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KEEP your name alive. 


KEEP your name before a war-minded nation 
that in peace will want the products which 


you have made well known to them. 


AMERICA can best be sold through intelligent 


Twa ele] ol-Vaelon4-Taitilitep 
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TELL them what you think we are fighting for. 
TELL them what your product is doing to win this war. 


TELL them what you ore planning for the future. 


OREGON 


The Great Newspaper of the West 


ociates 
Represented Nationally by Paul Block & Ass 
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Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
ere. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 
enameled or — top, the ring is priced 


from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 10% 
tax. 
Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Fed- 


eral 10% tax. 


Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 





SAVE MONEY 


BUY DIRECT FROM NEA 


ey 15: 


NEA- ENGRAVING SERVICE 








It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc- 
ing difficulties these days in 
finding the right men for 
openings. 

Men who are available 
for those openings aren't 
psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi— both employers 
and men seeking positions— 
the fraternity’s own Personnel 
Bureau is the logical place to 
turn to in solving the prob- 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 
purpose—to serve the mem- 
bers. 

Let the Personnel Bureau 
help YOU make the right 
contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, il. 


A nationwide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Ita Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 











AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


pared a presentation of reasons for revis- 
ing the publication, ideas for its improve- 
ment and data backing up his application 
for the editorship. He got the job and 
proceeded to fill it in excellent fashion. 

Then came World War II. Uncle Sam 
began getting ready. Gene, a reserve offi- 
cer, volunteered for active duty. As- 
signed to the cavalry, he presently found 
himself an officer with a crack mecha- 
nized outfit. He studied communications 
at the Cavalry School, Fort Riley; par- 
ticipated in Fourth Army maneuvers in 
California in 1941, was on strike duty at 
the North American Aviation Co. plant 
in California, served as communications 
officer, morale officer and PRO officer for 
his unit. 


His article, “Ferreting for Facts at the 
Front,” which appeared in THe Quix for 
September, 1941, proved one of the most 
interesting and informative of the nu- 
merous pieces on military journalism ap- 
pearing in THe Quit before and since 
Pearl Harbor. 

In it, you will recall, he told how im- 
portant it is for troop headquarters to 
have accurate facts quickly from recon- 
naissance units. 

He told of seeing field officers strug- 
gling for five minutes or more while they 
endeavored to write three-sentence mes- 
sages simply because they had never 
learned how to write clearly and hur- 
riedly. 

He told of teaching his non-coms the 
5 W’s of a news story so that they might 
become good fact-finders. He showed the 
deep, definite and important link between 
journalistic training and military opera- 
tions in the field where officers must be 
able to communicate quickly and intel- 
ligibly with each other. 


WE hadn’t heard directly from Gene 
in many months. Had, in fact, feared 
that he might have met “30” or been 
taken a prisoner on Bataan, for the last 
report we had received from him, shortly 
before the infamous Japs struck at Pearl 
Harbor, had indicated he would be sail- 
ing shortly for the Philippines. 

Nothing had come from him since, un- 
til the graphic account appearing in this 
issue arrived well after the Second Front 
had been opened. 

Where he is today—whether he was a 
casualty of the first few hours of the 
North African action—we do not know 
today. 

We're hoping, however, along with his 
countless other friends in journalism and 
Sigma Delta Chi, that he is in fine fettle, 
carrying on in his capable manner 
“Somewhere on the Second Front.” 

Journalism, the Army and the country 
need more men like him! 





“IT am a reader of your magazine and 
think that you're doing a jam-up job.”— 
Luruer Watson, Gramont, Ga. 


Launch Paper 


[Concluded from page 9] 


cover his beat, he must be granted per- 
mission to leave his dormitory during 
study hour, and must check out and then 
back in. This takes up half his time. 

To newspapermen used to going 
through police lines and gubernatorial 
entourages, this is a frustrating problem. 
But they recognize that the Navy must 
maintain discipline and order, and they 
do the best they can with the situation. 
The staff, recognizing the problem, is 
clearing the way as much as possible. 

Surprising—or not surprising, to one 
who knows the history of journalism— 
function of The Scuttlebutt has been the 
way it became the unofficial liason be- 
tween the staff and the Student-Officer 
body of men. 

The staff, whipping together a school 
from scratch in a matter of days, did a 
magnificent jop; but there were wrinkles 
to be ironed out. The men were reticent 
about going individually to the staff with 
their complaints or suggestions. 


Bur when The Scuttlebutt came along, 
it gathered the men’s suggestions and 
either printed them in its columns or took 
them up privately with the staff. In every 
instance, the situation was met. 

For instance, someone left a note un- 
der the editor’s door pointing out that 
morning calisthenics were scheduled to 
last 10 minutes, but actually lasted 20— 
“too long,” the writer thought, and be- 
sides it crowded the men to shave and get 
ready before breakfast. 

The Scuttlebutt showed the note to 
Ens. H. S. Moore, regimental commander. 
Mr. Moore conferred with Comdr. C. A. 
Macgowan, commanding officer of the 
school. Result: reveille was advanced 10 
minutes—to 6 a. m.—to allow the 10 min- 
utes more after calisthenics. 

With trepidation, The Scuttlebutt an- 
nounced what it had done, figuring the 
deal a backfire. 

But not one man kicked; they figured 
The Scuttlebutt had helped them again. 
Maybe that is indicative. 





“Tt seems to me that the last two issues 
of Quit that I read were put out for me 
and the other boys in the service. Con- 
gratulations for the clever and proper 
adding of the khaki and blue in these is- 
sues. I know you will keep up with the 
good work. That is why I especially want 
QUILL to come to me now without too 
much delay.”—Pvr. Wi.1am J. Bruss, 
1lth AF Sq., Weather, APO No. 942, c/o 
Postmaster, Seattle, Wash. 


* 


“I thought the issue of THe Quit for July 
was one of the best that has come to my 
attention. I got a lot of swell tips and 
helps for producing a better newspaper.” 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune. 

—Bast. L. Watters, Executive Editor, 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Corp. CLAUDE RAMSEY (Missouri ’40), for- 
merly with United Press at Kansas City, 
Mo., and Denver, Colo., is one of the two 
correspondents in Australia for Yank, 





the Army newspaper. He joined the 
Army last January. His address is 
38083054, Hgq., Deml., A.P.O. 923, San 


Francisco, Calif. 


Serct. Dwicut I. Boyp (Ohio State ’42) 
has been transferred from Patterson 
Field, O., to Columbus, O., where he is 
serving with the 1599th Service Unit, 
Headquarters Fifth Service Command, 
Services of Supply, Fort Hayes, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


YeoMAN TuirD CLAss BERNARD A. Cas- 
SERLY (Minnesota °39) aids in the han- 
dling of Merchant Marine recruiting pub- 
licity in the Northwest Office, 109 U. S. 
Courthouse, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Anson A. YEAGER, former president of 
the South Dakota State College chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, at Brookings, is now 
an officer candidate at Fort Benning, Ga. 
Yeager left State College for the service 
last May, and from then until October 
had been stationed at Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Yeager would have been graduated next 
June. 


Barrp McItroy (Iowa ’39) has been com- 
missioned an Ensign in the USNR and 
entered training at Cambridge, Mass., 
Dec. 1. For the last three years he has 
directed public relations and publications 
for the Rock Island, Ill., school system. 
He formerly was Cedar Falls and Iowa 
City correspondent for the Des Moines 
Register & Tribune. 





Gorpon Munson (Minnesota ’37) has 
moved from the advertising staff to the 
news staff of the Brookings (S. D.) Reg- 
ister. 

SHELLY Pierce (Stanford ’22) recently be- 
came financial editor of the New York 
Journal of Commerce. Since he joined 
the paper in 1931 he had served as tele- 
graph editor. For the past two years he 
has also been automobile editor. He has 
been conducting classes in journalism at 
the Drake School in New York City since 
1939. 


Mitton C. Wooparp (Minnesota 737) is a 
byline sports writer for the Chicago Sun. 


‘Bob’ Casey Tells Chicago 
SDX of War Experiences 


Robert J. Casey, veteran reporter and 
war correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News, spoke at a meeting of the Chicago 
Headline Club (professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi) Dec. 2, at the Adven- 
turers’ Club. Sixty-nine members and 
friends turned out to hear Casey tell of 
his experiences in covering the present 
war. He went through the battle of 
France and was bombed all the way to 
the Spanish border. He got to London in 
time to be blown out of several hotels in 
the battle of Britain. Casey went through 
the first part of the Libyan campaign re- 
turning to Chicago only to be sent to the 
Pacific where he covered the Coral Sea 
and Midway battles. He is now tempo- 
rarily stationed in Chicago. 
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Bombing Bound! 
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Lieut. J. C. Koppen 


Lieut. Koppen, a member of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
was graduated from the Lubbock (Texas) 
Army Flying School Nov. 10, 1942: com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army Air Forces and presented the 
silver wings of a flying officer. His train- 
ing was with the twin-engine bomber 
type of aircraft. Lieut. Koppen was grad- 
uated from Oregon in 1940. He received 
his primary training at Spartan Field. 
Tulsa, Okla., and his basic instruction 
at Enid, Okla. 





GRAHAM Hovey (Minnesota ’38) is serv- 
ing on the foreign staff of International 
News Service. 


Cuirron E. Harper (Baylor ’29) joined 
the faculty of the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism at the University of Geor- 
gia this fall, in the capacity of an assist- 
ant professor. Previously Harper spent 
eight years in Louisiana, where he owned 
five newspapers. He has a Master of Arts 
degree from Louisiana State University 
and completed residence requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Missouri. In the fall of 1941, Prof. Har- 
per accepted a position on the journalism 
faculty at Montana State University, 
leaving there to go to Georgia. 





Going Into Service? 


Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, The QUILL will follow you—IF 
you keep the circulation department 
informed. 


If you are going into military serv 
ice for Uncle Sam, changing jobs, 


moving to the next state or street, 
make sure you promptly notify— 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, IIl. 
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WHO -WHAT-WHERE 


G. ALBerT Hitt (Washington °32) is with 
the Associated Press in Newark, N. J. A 
former editor of the University of Wash 
ington Daily, he served in the weekly and 
daily fields as editor and publisher of the 
Allendale (N. J.) Argus; associate editor 
of the Ridgewood (N. J.) News and fea 
ture editor of the Bergen Record at Hack 
ensack, N. J., before joining the AP. 


Harotp Hutsinc (Minnesota °35) is sta 
tioned in the New York office of the Bu 
reau of Immigration. 








Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of ARTHUR GOLDBERG (Iowa 
40), of the Mason City (Ia.) Globe-Ga 
zette, to Miss Grace Silver of Sioux City, 
Ia. 





The addition of a professor of journal- 
ism and three new lecturers in journalism 
or advertising to the faculty of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni 
versity, has been announced by Dean Ken 
neth E. Olson of Medill. 

Dr. Curtis D. MacDougall, lecturer in 
journalism at Medill since 1934, became 
professor of journalism with the opening 
of the fall quarter. Albert A. Sutton, act 
ing assistant professor of journalism dur 
ing the past year, became assistant pro 
fessor. 

Three Chicago newspaper and advertis 
ing men have been added to the faculty as 
lecturers to aid the regular full-time staff 
in reporting, copyreading and advertising 
classes. 

Howard Taylor, day telegraph editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, is working with 
Prof. Floyd G. Arpan in the Evanston 
copyreading and news editing classes. 
Loyd Wendt, feature writer for the Tri 
bune, is teaching news writing on the Chi 
cago campus. Mr. Wendt is a Medill 
alumnus and has taught journalism in 
South Dakota. Mr. Taylor is a graduate 
of the school of journalism at the Univer 
sity of Missouri, holding a master’s de 
gree. 

William Ohle, account executive with 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Chicago ad 
vertising firm, became a lecturer in ad 
vertising. He is a graduate of Washington 
University, St. Louis, and has had adver- 
tising experience on newspapers in Chi 
cago and Indianapolis. He was at one time 
editor and publisher of the Lake Forester. 





James R. Young Speaks 
to SDX Group in Detroit 


James R. Young, former chief corre 
spondent for International News Service 
in the Far East, was the guest of honor 
and principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Detroit Professional Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra 
ternity, held Nov. 2 in the Cafe Old Ma 
drid. Some 30 men, representing prac 
tically every journalistic phase of Detroit, 
attended. Young discussed the Far East 
ern situation, with particular emphasis 
upon the feeling of the Chinese in regard 
to developments in the Far East. 
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German Guile? 


T ure have been quite a few let- 
ters-to-the-editor in newspapers recently, 
along with columns and editorials, ex- 
tolling the virtues of Americans of Ger- 
man descent. These have been coupled 
with news reports that the German Army 
has broken with Hitler and deplores his 
ways; that Hitler has been forced to re- 
place regular Army men with SS officers 
in order to have his commands followed. 
The general tone has been to suggest 
that after all the German people have not 
been responsible for all the horror loosed 
upon the world by the madman of Berlin. 
There has been so much along these lines that we can’t help 
wondering if at least some of it—or at least the general idea— 
wasn’t “planted” by or originated with German sympathizers, 
perhaps was set in motion by the master Nazis themselves? 
This is not to infer that newspapers are intentionally taking 
or following a Nazi line but, frankly, we suspect that all of these 
letters-to-the-editor, reports and such didn’t “just happen.” 





Te old-line German military caste “breaks” with Hitler; it 
deplores his methods, his treatment of the Jews, his confisca- 
tion of property, his starving of the Poles, Czechs and other 
peoples “liberated” by the master race. 

Meanwhile, a propaganda campaign is begun to assure the 
people of the United Nations, those of the United States partic- 
ularly, that all the evil things done by Germany to the rest of 
the world have been the work of the nasty Nazis—that the 
German people would never, absolutely never, have thought 
of or permitted such things had they been able to prevent it! 

Then, the time being ripe, the old-line German military pulls 
the strings, its puppets stage a phony “revolution”; Hitler is 
sacrificed, turned over to the Allies or commits suicide. Fig- 
ureheads believed “acceptable” to the Allies, particularly to 
the American people, are set up as figureheads to direct the 
formation of a new “democratic” government for Germany. 

As the world is lulled into the feeling that at last Germany 
will be “good,” settle down and live at peace with the rest of 
the world, the military quietly goes to work to make sure that 
the third time they will avoid all the mistakes made in the first 
two attempts and in their next outbreak against the rest of the 
world WILL superimpose the “master race” on the rest of the 
nations. 


T Here is no denying that many of America’s most substan- 
tial citizens, military leaders, educators, scientists, political 
leaders, writers, etc., came from Germanic backgrounds. There 
is no denying they are good neighbors and have made a great 
contribution to the building of America. 

But let America not forget that these people spring from an- 
cestors who fled Germany because they could and would not 
tolerate conditions there under the Prussian overlords. 

Let America also not forget that a substantial portion of the 
descendants of these same German migrants only recently were 
still Teutonic enough and still “dopes” enough to fall for the 
Nazi line of chatter and to enlist by droves in the Bund and 
to follow its pattern of fomenting hatred of American ways of 
life. 


Nor let America forget that twice within a generation the 
German people, blindly following their leaders, have plunged 
the whole world into war. That there will be a third and still 
more terrible attempt on their part to dominate unless condi- 
tions are such it is impossible. 


WE VIEW 
IT 


AS 


Will America and her Allies be naive 
enough to fall for a phony “revolution”; 
a phony “reform” upon the part of phony 
penitents? 

Will they forget all the horrors visited 
upon weaker nations by German lead- 
ers who, after all, were placed in power 
by the same German people now por- 
trayed as unable to do anything with the 
Frankenstein they created? 

Will they give the German military 
still a third chance to impose Prussian 
rule, philosophy and oppression upon the 
other nations of the globe? 


Such Is LIFE! 


Ir heads of college news bureaus, college officials and the stu- 
dents themselves put out the “Welcome” mat for representa- 
tives of Life magazine in the future they know they do so at 
their own risk. 

Life, in its Nov. 23 issue, presented 14 pictures made at Indi- 
ana University which it said, “could be duplicated at colleges 
all over the U. S. where boys and girls are still living cosily 
in a world of fantasy far removed from the harsh realities of 
the world around them.” 

The pictures showed two students “forgetfully” treading on 
a hallowed memorial plaque in the Indiana Union building; 
jitterbugging; cheek-to-cheek dancing; B. M. O. C.; pin-plant- 
ing; fond goodnights; “apple-polishing”; rudeness and bad 
manners. 


Tre Indiana Alumni Magazine charges that Life’s photog- 
rapher came to the campus with a “honeyed story” that his 
editors wanted a “war relief” feature. He suggested a photo- 
story based on “Our Indiana,” a social guide to freshmen on 
the “do’s” and the “don’t’s” of campus social tradition. In dis- 
cussing the feature, Indiana adds, Life’s photographer suggested 
to the University News Bureau that students with experience 
in dramatics be used as models. This was done. 

Indiana declares that 12 of the 14 photos used by Life as 
typifying campus life was posed “with the understanding that 
the things pictured were not ‘the thing’ to do at I. U.” 

Life said nothing about the booklet, nothing about the mod- 
els, nothing about the fact the pictures were supposed to show 
things NOT considered correct. No, Life presented them as 
typical not only of students at Indiana but as an indictment of 
college men and women generally. 

This isn’t the first time that a mid-western university or 
some college fraternity, sorority or society has opened its doors 
to Life’s representatives with results unhappy to the host. We 
recall particularly Life’s visit to Ohio State University and to 
a fraternity there. It probably will not be the last, if univer- 
sities and university groups haven’t learned the price they 
may pay for publicity received. 


Lir E, perhaps because it would have spoiled its story ridicul- 
ing student life, did not mention the 1,650 students enlisted in 
the R.O.T.C. at Indiana; the hundreds of others enlisted in the 
Army, Navy, Marine and Coast Guard reserves in training on 
the campus; the Women’s Auxiliary Training Corps; the com- 
pulsory five days a week physical fitness program for both men 
and women students; the speeding up of the academic calen- 
dar; the providing of facilities for the training of 1,200 yeoman 
and Waves. 

It has long been said that the “camera never lies”—but it 
certainly can be made to distort; present wrong impressions 
with the machinations of a caption writer so inclined. 
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What kind of a year is 
this 1943 going to be? 


WE ARE ON THE THRESHOLD of the greatest 


adventure we have ever known. 
Anything can happen this year. 
The war might be won. 


Or, Germany and Italy might be defeated . . . leav- 
ing Nippon on the short end. 

Then again. . . maybe not. 

Anything can happen this year. 

That’s a “‘red light’? for newspaper people. ‘That’s a 


warning to be alert, to exercise good judgment, to 
use leadership w isely. 


We like to think EDITOR & PUBLISHER can 
help you do these things. No, it won’t make a medi- 
ocre newspaperman a good one, but it can help make 
a good newspaperman a better one. 


It’s the bible of your business. . . a birthright it has 
earned over 58 long years of service. 


See if it doesn’t help you do things just a little better 
in this crazy, magnificent year ahead. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





TIMES TOWER ® TIMES SQUARE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Up where Arctic chill almost freezes the marrow in a polar 
bear’s bones . .. American-made machines of war have a 
job to do in “pouring it on” the enemy. 


General Sherman tanks, landing barges, Flying Fortresses, 
Liberators, busy jeeps, and just ordinary army trucks— 
all have motors and gears needing lubricants that flow, no 
matter how low the temperature. 


Here Santopour serves at war as it has served millions of 
motorists in peacetime. This “pour point depressant,” a 
product of Monsanto Chemistry, lowers the pour point of 
wax-bearing oils as much as 40° F. 


Suitable oil with which Santopour has been blended at the 
refinery will flow readily at 20° de/ow zero. Without Santo- 
pour, the same oil may not pump and circulate at 20° above 
zero! Lubricants can be “tailored” to flow in almost any de- 
gree of cold by the addition of 1% or less of Santopour. 


With such “tailored” lubricants, quick-flowing oil reaches 
moving parts instantly, as motors roar in the take-off! 
Hypoid lubricants get into action fast... avoid excessive 
wear on hard-to-replace gears. 


Thus, Santopour, developed first for the cars of peace, now 
serves the machines of war as well. And from this experi- 
ence in war's grim testing ground, still further improve- 
ments are being made in Santopour . . . so that in the vic- 
torious peace to come it will serve you better in that new 
car you'll get with the War Bonds you’re buying now! 
Monsanto CuHemicat Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


MONSANTO 
"Ya CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MAnKinge 


‘ 
Phete by U.S. Army 
Sogmal Gor) 
—— “E" FOR EXCELLENCE—The Army: 
Navy “E™ burgee, “rey tung fecogni- 
= - tion by the Army and the Navy of especi- 
- produc 
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and replaces the Navy “E™ frst awarded 
Monsanto December 31, 1941 














